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Details Make Perfection 


It is the perfection of the small details of National 
Hardware that makes it excel; the smooth edges; 
the perfect right angle corners; the cleanly cut 
screw holes; the even surfaces; and the uniform 
finishes all go to make it what it very evidently is 
to the eye—-quality hardware. 





And being distributed direct to you, this quality 
hardware is priced at equal or lower prices, qual- IN 
ity considered; no third party collects profits. | AT 


* 





No. 842. Ornamental Garage Hinge 


The illustration clearly shows the perfection of this National 
Ornamental Garage Hinge, but its points of construction must 
not be overlooked. 
Its loose pin makes the hinge reversible so that it may be used 
as a full surface hinge or mortised into the jamb in brick con- 
struction. The embossed leaf adds both strength and attrac- 
tiveness. Japan Finish only. Packed one pair in box, com- 
plete with screws. 


When a National salesman calls, ask him to show you his’ 
sample of this exceptionally fine piece of Builders’ Hardware. 


National Manufacturing Company 
Sterling, Illinois 





Your order shipped the day received 
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Business Dinosaurs 


NEWS about something ten million years old was cabled last week 
from Peking, China, by the Associated Press to every newspaper 
in the United States. The Third Asiatic Expedition of the American 
Museum of Natural History, after five months on the Mongolian plains, 
announced that twenty-five fossilized eggs, seventy-two skulls and twelve 
complete skeletons of gigantic dinosaurs, the colossal reptile creatures 
of prehistoric time, had been excavated and were to be sent to America. 

The word dinosaur—pronounced “di-no-swar”’—is formed from two 
Greek words meaning “terrible lizard.” 

These monsters became extinct because of their great size, their in- 
ability to move quickly, and above all, because they could not adapt 
themselves to changing environments and conditions. 

Strong striding men of this confident century may well meditate upon 
these facts. The basic principle to which all individuals and institutions 
must pay allegiance is the law of adaptability. 

There are many business dinosaurs today that will dissolve into 
nothing as the years creep down like gathering glaciers from the moun- 
tains of eternity. 

The present cost of distribution is a business dinosaur of colossal 
proportions. It cannot last. It is too great in size; too slow in adapt- 
ing itself to changing conditions. Slow stock turn is another. Un- 
productive service is still another, and so is wasteful propaganda. 
Antiquated methods of all kinds come under the same classification. 

It is good for the mind’s health to think on these things occasionally. 
Greater courage is required to undertake experiments in business today 
than ever before. But the men who dare to forge new ideas, new sys- 
tems, new principles, and who are strong-hearted enough to thrust them 
into action, are the ones who will shape the destiny of life long after the 
business digosaurs of today are but skeletons in the memory of time. 
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Builders’ Hardware 
From the Ground Up 


What You Should Know About Locks 
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EDITOR’S NOTE. —This is the first instalment of a 
series of articles dealing with all the branches of buila- 
ers’ hardware which will appear in HARDWARE AGE from 
time to time. The author, W. N. Thomas, has had a long 
and varied experience with the line, knows it in all its 
branches and is particularly qualified to impart his knowlt- 
edge to the man behind the counter. Mr. Thomas knows 
builders’ hardware. Read his articles and you’ll know it 
too. The next instalment will appear in an early issue of 


HARDWARE AGE. 


E are presenting these articles with the idea 
of being helpful to young men, probably now 
engaged in the hardware stores of this country, 
who are desirous of acquiring a working knowledge 
of builders’ hardware. We do not expect to make 
“builders’ hardware men” of them, but we do hope 
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Fig. 1—The various classes of locks 
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to help them to such an extent that they will be able 
to make “builders’ hardware men” of themselves. 

With this thought we have planned a rather elemen- 
tary beginning, as a foundation on which to build. 
We will start with the general classification and 
common uses of the various types of locks. 

Locks are used in so many different places and are 
called upon to do such a variety of things that fre- 
quently the distinction between two locks is so slight 
as to be scarcely noticeable. However, there are a 
number of well defined classes or groups into which 
locks can properly be divided and it is from this angle 
that we will now consider them. 

Reference to the accompanying chart will assist 
the reader. 

The Various Kinds of Locks 


Rim locks, the first general group, are those applied 
to the outside or rim of the door. Some are Janyps- 
faced (Fig. 2); that is, two-faced—named for the 
Roman God Janus, who, as you know, is shown with 





At left (Fig. 2), Janus-faced rim lock. At right (Fig. 3), 
single-faced rim lock 


two faces—one looking in either direction in order 
to be ready for any emergency. The Janus or double- 
faced locks are ready to be applied with either face 
to ‘the door gnd in that way are reversible. Others 
are single-faced (Fig. 3) with only one face suited 
to be applied to the door, and in locks that cannot 
be turned bottom side up are not reversible. Rim 
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locks are the oldest type. They have been made in 
all sorts and descriptions but at the present time 
are not generally used in this country save only the 
cheaper kinds. They are still used in Europe, especially 
in France, where they are made of high quality and 
finish. In France gold plated rim locks of beautiful 
design are often used on high grade work. These 
fine and ornate rim locks are reproduced in this coun- 
try for use where the architectural requirements are 
best carried out by having the hardware confcrm to 
the same period of time as the architectural detais. 

Rim locks are divided into five classes—knob locks, 
knob latches, night latches, dead locks and sliding door 
locks. 

If you will take from stock locks of the different 
kinds described in this article and study them in 
connection with the article it will help in fixing in 
your mind the points mentioned—take the locks apart 
and see how they are made. 


Knob Locks 


Knob locks, so called because they are operated by 
both a knob and a key, are divided into two classes— 
upright and horizontal. 


At the left (Fig. 4) 

is an example of 

the horizontal rim 
lock 





At right is an 
upright rim 
lock (Fig. 5) 
equipped with 
key bolt. Key 
is shown at ex- 
treme right 





Upright rim locks (see Fig. 1) are those having the 
knob over the keyhole, and their size is designated 
by the measurement from top to bottom. 

Horizontal rim locks (Fig. 4) are those having the 
long distance across the door and are measured from 
front to back. In this class the key-hole is between 
the knob and the edge of the door. Both upright and 
horizontal types are made in much the same types 
and have about the same functions. They each have 











Over at the right (Fig. 9) is 
shown an example of _ the 
“oylinder” night latch 
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a latch bolt—so called because it latches or springs 
out after it is drawn in by a turn of the knob. They 
also have a dead bolt. This has no spring, and there- 
fore is dead, and must be thrown in or out by the 
key. This is sometimes called a key bolt. In addition 


(Fig. 6) Knob latch 
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(Fig. 7) At the 

right is seen 

an example of a 

bit key night 
latch 





to the above two bolts some have a slide or thumb 
bolt (Fig. 5), which is pushed in or out by the thumb 
or finger and is operated only from the inside of the 
door. Some styles also have stops. This is a little 
slide or lever which pushes into’ such a position as to 
stop the knob from turning from either side, so that 
the latch bolt cannot be turned back while the stop 
is on. 

Knob latches (Fig. 6) form the second class. These 
have latch bolts but no key bolts; however, some do 
have the additional slide or thumb bolts. 


Night Latches 


Night latches fall within the third class—so called 
because they are most commonly used at night as an 
additional security to ordinary knob locks or knob 
latches, and still allow admission to those having the 
proper key. They have a latch bolt only which is 
operated from the outside by the key only—but from 
the inside by a turn or slide knob. They are some- 
times improperly called “dead latches.” Night latches 
may be divided into three classes—bit key, flat key 
or tubular and cylinder. 

Bit kev night latches (Fig. 7) are those operated 
by a key having an extension, near the end of a long 
stem. This extension is known as the bit—hence the 
name “bit key.” 

Flat key or tubular night latches (Fig. 8) are those 
operated by a flat steel key and are made with a 
tube on the back which projects through the door. 
In this tube are the tumblers of key obstructions 
which give the security to the lock. 

“Cylinder” night latch, (Fig. 9) are so called be- 


At the left (Fig. 8) a flat key 
or tubular night latch. The 
frout is shown at the extreme 
left, the back in the center 
while the escutcheon and key are 
at the right 
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cause it is fitted with a pin tumbler cylinder which is - 


connected with the lock by machine screws through 
a hole in the door. These cylinders are made with 
four or five pin tumblers (according to the grade), 





(Fig. 10) Cylinder night latch of drawback type 


and in regular stock have three keys each, while the 
cheaper form of night latches ordinarily have but 
two keys. Cylinder night latches are the highest 
grade and afford the greatest degree of protection. 
These are made in a number of variations to suit the 
many requirements. A particular type of cylinder 
night latch is made for the export trade. It is of 
the drawback type (Fig. 10), the latch bolt is drawn 
back on inside by a little handle or tail piece instead 
of by the knob type. Some have in addition a dead 
bolt. This is really a form of rim cylinder front door 
lock. 
Dead Locks and Rim Sliding Door Locks 

Dead locks (Fig. 11), the fourth class, so called 

because they have dead bolts, or key bolts only, are 


(Fig. 11) Ea2- 
ample of the 
dead lock type 





(Fig. 12) Mortise knob 
latch made with single 
latch bolt only 





divided into three classes—bit key, cylinder and store 
door or folding key. 
Rim sliding door locks, the fifth class, are adapted 
to use on sliding doors, such as garage and barn doors. 
Mortise locks, the second general group, are so called 
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because they are mortised or let into the stile of the 
door. It may be well to say here that the stiles of 
a door are the two outside upright pieces. The one 
on which the lock is‘ put is called the lock-stile, and 
the one to which the hinges or butts are attached is 
called the hinge stile. The cross pieces of a door are 
called the rails—top rail, bottom rail and center or 
lock rail. Mortise locks are divided into seven classes 
—knob latches, night latches, dead locks, knob locks, 
sliding door locks, store door locks and mono unit or 
union locks. 

The mortise lock types or classes, so far as the 
functions of the locks are concerned, compare very 





At left (Fig. 13), Mortise knob latch with single dead bolt 
At right (Fig. 14), Same style with two dead bolts 


closely with the same type or class of rim locks, but 
differ mainly in the fact that they are mortised into 
the door instead of being placed on the outside as 
rim locks are. 

Mortise knob latches are made in three classes. 
Some are made with the latch bolt only (Fig. 12), 
others with a latch bolt and one dead bolt, while 
others have a latch bolt and two dead bolts. The 
dead bolts are operated by thumb knobs. Those hav- 
ing one dead bolt (Fig. 13) are for use on bathroom 
and toilet room doors. The thumb knob on the inside 
of the door being much more convenient than a key 
because it is always there. Those having two dead 
bolts (Fig. 14) are intended for doors between two- 
rooms and are called communicating door locks. 
There is one bolt to operate from either side of the 
door, so the door cannot be opened unless it is agree- 
able to the occupant of each room. 

Mortise night latches are made both in bit key and 
cylinder key. There are some variations of the regu- 
lar night latches, made to suit special requirements, 
usually intended to lock people into a room rather 
than out of it, and in that respect differ from the- 
night latches. These are principally used in asylums. 
or other institutions. 





Look Up Laws on Sale of Poisons 


N Ohio dealer sold a stranger a 
package of rat poison and was 
brought before the justice of peace 
the following’ day. He was fined 
$33.40 because of a State law pro- 
hibiting hardware dealers from sell- 


ing any poisons other than paris 
green and similar materials used for 
spraying purposes. These spraying 
materials must be sold in the origi- 
nal packages. In a recent issue of 
the Ohio Hardware Exchange, State 


Secretary James B. Carson cites this 
case and warns other members. 

It would not be amiss for dealers 
in other sections to look up State re- 
strictions on the sale of poisonous 
materials. 
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They Said That It Couldn't Be Done 
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—But the Mackay-Newcomb Co. Did It 


IVE years ago two men, each 

with fifteen years’ experience as 

a retail hardware salesman be- 
hind him, resigned their positions 
and opened up a small hardware 
store at High and Federal Streets, 
Boston, in the heart of that city’s 
hardware district. The wise ones 
shook their heads and declared: 

“The field is already overcrowded. 
Another store cannot hope to suc- 
ceed in the district. They’re nice 
fellows, too! Isn’t it too bad to see 
them go under?” 

Evidently the wise ones were 
wrong, for the new store is still 
doing business at the same stand 
today. But, my, how it has changed! 
It has taken a place among Boston’s 
leading retail hardware establish- 
ments. The selling space of the 
store is three times what it was at 
the beginning. Twenty salespersons 
are now required to wait on the 
trade, in comparison to the original 
force of the proprietor and two 
helpers. For 1922, the store’s vol- 
ume was 200 per cent higher than 
the volume for the first year, al- 
though the first year proved a suc- 
cess beyond their hopes. 


By BERNARD G. PRIESTLEY 


The store cited is that of the 
Mackay-Newcomb Co. The proprie- 
tors are Frank L. Newcomb and 
Gurden B. Mackay. They were for- 
merly in the employ of J. B. Hunter 
& Co., long a noted Boston hardware 
store. The accompanying illustration 
shows a corner of the firm’s store 
with the electric: appliance counter 
in the foreground. 


Building a Sales Force 


The building of a sales force along 
lines that the average storekeeper 
might think radical is given by the 
proprietors as one of the outstand- 
ing reasons for the store’s constant 
rise, not only in a district admitted- 
ly crowded but in the face of the 
keenest of after-war competition. 

“In building up our sales force we 
have laid more stress on morals 
than salesmanship,” stated Frank 
L. Newcomb, one of the proprietors. 
“We are just as particular about 
knowing the morals of our errand 
boys as anybody else. 

“The first requirement of anybody 
seeking to join.our sales force is 
that that person’s morals shall be 





above reproach. Our experiences 
have demonstrated to us conclusive- 
ly that if a man’s morals are good, 
he can be developed into a good re- 
tail hardware salesman, particular- 
ly if he has a pleasing personality. 
We would much rather employ a 
man of high morals with no experi- 
ence whatever in salesmanship than 
a salesman of proved skill whose 
morals might be questionable. 

“The man of good morals is going 
to sell customers what best suits 
their needs, instead of what offers 
the most profits. He is going to be 
pleasant and square and aboveboard 
in all his dealings with the customer. 
In the end the customer is going to 
find out that our salesmen are as in- 
terested in his hardware needs as 
his money and that they desire to 
give him full value and service for 
every cent of expenditure. 

“As far as possible, we have de- 
veloped our sales force from the 
ground up. Everybody who joins 
our force in any capacity must not 
only show good morals but must 
demonstrate a willingness to cooper- 
ate in carrying out the policies 
under which the store is operated. 
We do not want a salesman who is 
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disloyal to the store in any respect, 
even though his sales might average 
twice as high as those of a loyal 
salesman. We believe that a store’s 
success is measured by the extent to 
which loyalty, cooperation and abil- 
ity to be human in dealing with the 
public is developed in the store’s or- 
ganization. 

“In our opinion, the sales person- 
nel demands first consideration in 
the building up of a store. 
Thousands of dollars may 
be spent on obtaining the 
right kind of merchandise 
and in drawing the pub- 
lic into the store with ad- 
vertising and expensive 
window displays, but the 
money is of little avail in 
increasing business if the 
sales force is not pre- 
pared to do the actual 
selling in a way that will 
not only please but bene- 
fit the customer. 

“The customer who 
gets an impression that 
the store’s only object 
is to make sales isn’t likely to come 
back, and an _ incompetent sales 
force can spread such an impression 
despite all efforts to keep it in the 
background.” 

The proprietors do not believe in 
special sales. Their policy is rather, 
as Mr. Newcomb expressed it, “to 
give customers special values in first 
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pleasing personality: 
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class merchandise every day of the 
year.” All merchandise offered is 
of standard lines, and the prices are 
as low as is consistent with making 
a fair profit on a quick turnover. 
The store carries no merchandise 
whatever of the type that is first 
offered at exorbitant prices, to be 
cut down later and still sold at a 
profit, figuring the average price ob- 
tained per article. 


The Question of Morals 


HE first requirement of anybody seeking to 
join our sales force is that that person’s mor- 
als shall be above reproach. Our experiences have 
demonstrated to us conclusively that if a man’s 
morals are good, he can be developed into a good 
retail hardware salesman, particularly if he has a 
We would much rather em- 
ploy a man of high morals with no experience what- 
ever in salesmanship than a salesman of proved 
skill whose morals might be questionable.” 





Every article this store sells is 
guaranteed without reservation. A 
person who expresses dissatisfaction 
with any article bought in the store 
is given his money back or a new 
article without so much as a gues- 
tion being asked. Of cOurse there 
are cases in which customers who 
make complaints really have no just 
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reason for doing so, but these in- 
stances are so few that it pays to 
satisfy the complainants. Besides, 
such people, pleased with the store’s 
willingness to be more than square 
with them, often give voluntary ad- 
vertising to the store that is worth 
many times the value of the article 
on which the adjustment was made. 

The store is not overlooking the 
value of its windows. 

“We consider our win- 
dows the most valuable 
space in the store,” said 
Mr. Newcomb. “We look 
upon them as_ salesmen 
constantly employed in 
selling goods. We keep 
them neat and clean and 
they are showing season- 
able merchandise all the 
time. Experience has 
shown that any useful 
article of standard qual- 
ity will sell if it is prop- 
erly displayed in our 
windows. By proper dis- 
plays, I do not mean 
lavish or expensive ones. 
With a little thought and effort, 
novelty and drawing power can be 
attained in window displays in show- 
ing only staple articles.” 

The store has advertised since it 
was first opened. It advertises regu- 
larly and consistently, using a fair 
amount of space in the various local 
mediums. 


Signposts to Success:—Do and Be Something 





NE type of individual who never really gets any- 

where in the world is the one who is so afraid 
he will make a mistake that he simply sits still and 
does nothing. Too much caution is not wisdom—it is 
just plain, rank cowardice! Far, far better to go 
ahead and make some real mistakes than to sit on the 
safe side lines and do nothing at all. 


There are people who have so little confidence in 
themselves, who are so afraid of failures, that they 
stay in one little rut all their lives so as to avoid the 
possibility of failing if they adventure into something 
bigger and more important. They are disinclined to 
express an opinion on any subject because they are 
afraid they will say the wrong thing, the unpopular 
thing. 


If you are this fype of person, realize at once that 
you are just a coward, not an ultra-wise one, and get 
yourself out of this make-believe, safe harbor. It is 
not a harbor, it is merely a hole. Go on out and say 
something, do something, be something. If you make 


mistakes while actually trying to accomplish some- 
thing, you will have acquired strength and poise suffi- 


cient to correct these mistakes, if it is possible to cor- 
rect them. You will at least know enough by experi- 
ence not to make the same kind of a mistake more 
than once. 


Mistakes are not crimes; cowardice is a crime. The 
coward who is afraid to say something because he 
may say the wrong thing, who is afraid to do some- 
thing because it may not be just the right thing to 
do is very liable to develop into worse than a coward, 
a hypocrite and make-believe. Instead of being the 
thing, the individual he wants people to believe he is, 
he will simply try to make them think he is such a 
person, when, as a matter of fact, he is nothing at all, 
and can change base as he feels it expedient as easily 
as a chameleon can change its color. 


You will simplify matters for yourself a lot if you 
will dare more. There is nothing appalling about 
making a mistake, but it is stupid to make the same 
mistake twice. Strengthen your moral, mental and 
spiritual muscles by doing and being something. Be 
a sea-going craft, not some little boat that eternally 
hugs the safe shore. 
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Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlantic City, N. J., Convention Headquarters 


The Question of the Day 


house was talking about general business condi- 

tions with a manufacturer’s salesman the other 
day in the buyer’s office. The two men agreed that 
basic conditions were essentially sound, and that a 
consistent increase in sales volume may be expected. 
Finally the salesman prepared to leave. 

“Well, I suppose I’ll see you at Atlantic City?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, I’m going down. It’s the only chance I get, 
you know, to see a lot of the fellows we do business 
with. Have you made your reservations?” 

“Yes. I’m going to the same place I always go— 
the Marlborough-Blenheim.” 

“TI think I’ll try the Shelburne this year. I’ve always 
gone to the Traymore before. But the Accessories 
Branch convention and exhibition’s going to be held 
at the Shelburne this year, and I’m particularly in- 
terested in that. I’ve held off on some orders until 
I get down there this year and look into a few things 
that I’d have a devil of a time finding out in any other 
way.” 

“T understand they’re going to have quite an exhibit 
there this year,” said the salesman. 

“Fernley says it’s going to be larger than usual,” 
replied the buyer. “We're going to have a number of 
our salesmen there this year. There’s going to be 
quite a number of retailers on hand, and I believe 
some of the discussions are to be led by retailers.” 

“Is that so? The retailers certainly know how to 
put on a good convention. I was down to Richmond 
last spring when the retailers and manufacturers met 
and it was one of the best conventions I ever attended.” 

“So I’ve heard,” agreed the buyer. “And that’s 
why this one at Atlantic City is going to be so impor- 


Proe head buyer at a well-known eastern jobbing 


tant. There’s going to be a lot of important things © 


done down there this year both in the sessions and 


outside. I figure that it’s worth money to this firm to 
have as many of our men there as possible.” 

“That seems to be the opinion all over,” said the 
salesman. “You’d be surprised—everywhere I go the 
question that seems to be asked more frequently than 
any other is: Are you going to Atlantic City? I’ve 
even had retailers ask me that. I guess there’s going 
to be a lot of retailers there from the looks of things.” 

“Do you know,” said the buyer seriously, “if I were 
a retailer I’d rather go to a convention of manufac- 
turers and jobbers than I would to one of my own. 
It is the greatest opportunity a retailer could possibly 
have to meet the men who make the goods he sells. 
Believe me, if I ran a retail store of any size I’d be 
there on the inside or know the reason why.” 

“There’s a lot in that, too,” said the salesman, tak- 
ing his hat. “Well, goodby, Ed,” he concluded, “I’ll 
look you up at Atlantic City.” 

The two men shook hands and the salesman left. 

Now this is not as fictitious a conversation as you 
may imagine. Similar ones are being held every day 
all over the country. The joint meeting of the Amer- 
ican Hardware Manufacturers’ Association and the 
National Hardware Association of the United States 
at Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 15 to 19 inclusive, will 
be one of the most momentous conventions in the 
history of the hardware business. Prominent retail- 
ers from all sections will be present to take an active 
part in the discussions. 

If you are unfortunate in not being able to be pres- 
ent, don’t miss the full report of the two conventions 
and of the auto accessories exhibition, which will ap- 
pear with illustrations in HARDWARE AGE, Oct. 25. 
But our deliberate advice to everybody in the hard- 
ware business is this: If you never went to Atlantic 
City before, or if you never go again, go this year. 
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if Manders 


By Saunders Norvell 


Chapter II (continued)—I Get a Job 


am inclined to believe that when I had as a pal 

a conscientious clerk I was conscientious, while 
on the other hand when I happened to have as a desk- 
mate one of the intermittent workers I also backslid 
into this class—notwithstanding my religious convic- 
tions. Thus are we creatures of environment and 
association. 


A S I look back upon my days as a stock clerk, I 








“I was horrified to see Mr. Simmons standing 
over me” 


There was Gus Baehler. He was a _ physical 
giant. In busy times he could get out more bills in a 
shorter time than any other stock clerk, but on dull 
afternoons he would say, “Sank, keep a lookout while 
I retire into the paper bin,” and Gus would crawl in 
between the double desks under the wrapping counter 
where we stored wrapping paper. I kept my eye on 
Lew Perret, the head of the order-filling depart- 
ment, as he moved around the floor. Many a time I 
was afraid that Gus’ gentle snoring would be heard 
by Lew Perret. Now we see the effects of a bad ex- 
ample. Instead of being conscientious, as I was with 
Lawrie, I now followed the example of Gus and when 


things were dull I also reposed peacefully in the paper 
bin! 

Often when we worked at night Mr. Simmons would 
come down and work with us, or at least walk around 
so we knew he was there. This always made us work 
harder. 

One day I was in the cellar getting a case of screws. 
| pushed the truck up to the elevator, pulled the rope 
as a signal and then, as my part was done, I lay down 
full length on the case of screws to wait. As I re- 
posed in this restful position, I was horrified to sud- 
denly see Mr. Simmons standing over me. “You look 
very independent,” he remarked. In desperation | 
answered, “Oh, I can afford to be independent.” 
“Why?” he inquired. “Oh, anyone can afford to be 
independent on $20 per month.” His gray eyes 
twinkled and he walked on. A few days afterward he 
sent for me and again referred to my independence. 
“Well, you see,” I said, “if you lose your job, Mr. 
Simmons, you can’t get another one like it, while if | 
lose mine I can.” He laughed and told me he had 
raised my salary to $35 per month—‘“not for what / 
had done, but for what he expected me to do in the 
future.” 

After that I became an order clerk and began to 
learn the business as I handled the salesmen’s original 
orders. In those days the orders were handled 
by the stock clerks on the third floor in “deals.” In 
starting to work a “deal” the first thing we did was 
to copy all the goods of other departments in small 
books provided for the purpose. These books were 
sent to the various departments and were returned 
with the goods in trucks. With this system the stock 
clerk on the third floor handled the goods of practically 
every department, got them together, laid them out on 
tables and when the bill was finished and every item 
was complete, he called for a “hear-back” to check up 
the bill. This gave us the opportunity to learn all 
the various departments of the business. 


I Earn Another Raise 


Naturally, we looked up to these “hear-backs” as 
men of wonderful knowledge and information. One 0! 
them was Billy Osborne, who afterward traveled in 
Ohio. Another was Joe Brooke, who later traveled 
in Missouri. When these “hear-backs” caught errors 
they were charged up to us and at the end of the week 
the number of pages of orders each clerk got out and 
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the number of errors he made were posted on a black- 
board. In time our salaries were adjusted according 
to our records. I was never a very swift stock clerk, 
but I was quite an accurate one. I never stood at the 


“The last time I 

saw him was on 

the Strand in 
London’ 








top in the number of pages got out, but I fre- 
quently headed the list on account of my lack of errors. 
It was not long before I was receiving what seemed 
to me the princely salary of $60 per month. 

Another “hear-back” was a big fellow by the name 
of Chown. I remember on account of some event in 
his life we took up a collection and made him a present 
of a scarfpin. We insisted on a speech expressing 
his appreciation. We placed a board over the top 
of a very deep box truck. He was helped up onto the 
board, and his speech was loudly applauded. Then 
when the entertainment committee decided the speech 
had gone far enough we simply turned the board, 
dropped Chown into the truck and gave him a rough 
ride around the department! 

Another busy little brat around the department was 
Jimmie Carroll, who is still with the Simmons Hard- 
ware Company of St. Louis and is in charge of all 
their printing. Jimmie has got out all the cata- 
logs of the Simmons Hardware Company for a 
number of years and he is a perfect encyclopedia of 
hardware knowledge. It is hard for me to under- 
stand how Jimmie sleeps with his head so full of hard- 
ware information. 

Not long ago I had a letter from Jimmie and he 
sent me a “book” he had written on salesmanship. 
On the outside was the title and the inside was all 
blank except this sentence: “Get the other fellow to 
like you.” 


From St. Louis to Moscow 

Harrow, another clerk, afterward became a manu- 
facturer in Moscow, Russia. I have not heard of him 
since the revolution. I suppose his factory is now 
being run by the Bolsheviki. I am inclined to believe 
that Harrow has become a leader among them! The 
last time I saw him we met on the Strand in London. 
I will never forget how aristocratic he looked in a 
top-hat, cutaway coat, spats and a stick. His ap- 
pearance was quite different from that of the days 
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when he rushed around as a stock clerk.in ragged 
trousers that barely covered his knees! 

Norvell Johnson, another stock clerk, after traveling 
as a salesman in Texas, went to Seattle and died out 
there. He was a most entertaining and amusing com- 
panion. I will never forget with what gusto he told 
me of when he was broke—down and out—in San 
Francisco. He sat at a table in a saloon wondering 
what he would do. A man came in peddling a patent 
lamp burner. He carried a full-sized glass lamp and 
would light it and then upset the lamp. The burner 
would put out the light. He sold several of them in 
the saloon. Johnson followed him out and talked him 
into crediting him with a dozen burners and giving 
him a territory. Johnson said this was the turning 
point, for he was soon on his feet again with a good 
job. 

About fifty stock clerks and packers worked on our 
floor and there were four wash basins. Next to each 
basin was one roller towel. When the clock struck 
six the fastest sprinter got to the basin first and had 
the first use of the towel. The tail-enders usually 
preferred to dry off by the process of evaporation! 

A Close-Up of Lew Perret 

Lew Perret was in general charge of the entire 
third floor. This included all the clerks filling orders, 
packers, checkers, and also the stock clerks under Mr. 
Niccolls. Mr. Perret was a very thick-set man with 
an exceedingly heavy jaw. He was very seldom in 
good humor. His one amusement was shooting with 
a pistol He had the reputation of being a “dead 
shot.” Mr. Perret had no fayorites. He did not stand 
for any foolishness. He wanted results. When he 
gave a clerk a “boat bill” to catch a certain river 
steamer, that bill had to be completed and catch that 
steamer whether the clerk got any sleep or any meals 
or not. If a boat bill missed, it meant a delay of a 
week or more until the next boat went down or up 
the river. Whenever one of these bills did miss, woe 
to the poor stock clerk who had it! When Lew Perret 





“When Lew Perret broke loose Vesuvius,was a 
small side-show” 


broke loose, an eruption of Vesuvius was as a small 
side show in comparison. 

It is frequently a question just how clerks should 
be handled in order to get the best results. I have 
heard how wonderfully clerks respond to generous, 
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kind, gentle, low-voiced treatment. My experience is 
that the average young clerk has about as much appre- 
ciation of generous treatment as a Comanche Indian. 
Mr. Niccolls was very gentle and all of us imposed 
upon him constantly. We liked him in a sort of 
sympathetic way, but we did not take him very serious- 








“In winter the stock 
clerks resembled 
Peary discovering 
the North Pole” 


ly. With Lew Perret it was a different proposition. 
He did not care what he said, how loud he said it 
or who was listening. It wasn’t much fun to have 
Lew Perret break loose on you and have the entire 
floor stop and listen to the show. Lew did not believe 
in nice, gentle, personal talks with his employees in 
a private office. However, it must be said that he 
was fair. He had but one idea and that was the 
proper handiing of the business on his floor. He was 
always on the job himself and whenever the copy 
clerks, for instance, would get behind in writing up 
mail orders he would pitch in and help them. He was 
not afraid of working himself and if any weakling 
was unloaded on him he lasted but a few days. By 
this process of elimination, only the strong and the 
quick survived on this floor. Mollycoddles quickly 
threw up the sponge. 

The story of Lew Perret and his methods would not 
be complete without recalling the fact that one night 
a discharged stock clerk lay in wait for him and gave 
him a terrible whipping. Lew was not on deck for a 
week and naturally there was great rejoicing among 
the clerks in his department. 


Perret’s System Brought Results 


After many years’ experience and observation, I am 
convinced that to get results Lew Perret’s system is 
the best. He spoke in a language that the stock 
clerks all understood. It has been my experience that 
all this “teach-them-to-love-you,” kid-glove manner 
of handling the working force is pure bunk. What 
kind of sergeants got the best results out of the sol- 
diers over in France? I have taken the trouble to 
inquire. A lot of time and trouble and side-stepping 
is saved when a force of stock clerks understands that 
the men over them know the game from A to Z and 
will not stand for any foolishness. 

In my opinion a lot of industrial unrest is caused 
by foremen trying to be personally popular with the 
employees under him. Employees take this for weak- 
ness—as it usually is—and soon a stronger-minded 
employee is the real head of the department and all 
discipline is at an end. The way to cut out politics 
in business is to have foremen who will make the men 
work. 

Our building was six stories high and there was 
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no heat of any kind above the third floor. The young 
gentlemen who worked in the upper stock departments 
in the freezing cold winter weather were supposed to 
circulate freely in order to keep warm. I wonder 
what an employee would say today if we invited him 
to serve as a stock clerk in an unheated wareroom 
when the thermometer was frequently from 10 deg. to 
20 deg. below zero. However, nobody complained in 
those days. Nobody knew any better. Very few of 
the business houses wasted good coal and steam for 
the comfort of stock clerks. Sometimes when the 
stock clerks came down from these upper floors they 
were so tied up in gunny sacks and straw that they 
resembled Peary discovering the North Pole! 

Whenever a new stock clerk appeared on the scene 
we had to put him over the hot sands. There was no 
electricity in those days, but there were tubes that 
whistled by lung power. This clerk would be called 
to the tube and invited to send down one-half dozen 
4-ft. yardsticks or one-quarter dozen Parker’s No. 50 
left-handed coffee mills. Then after being laughed at 
time after time for hunting all over the floor for such 
articles, when he did receive a bona fide order for one- 
quarter gross No. 212 ox balls, he would whistle down 
profanely to the clerk on the first floor and tell him 
to come upstairs and find these ox balls for himself! 

Many a night we would dance till almost morning 
and then go to work without any sleep. I can remem- 
ber on such occasions on the following day that drowsy 
feeling always hit one the hardest about 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon. ; 

The Traveling Salesmen 

Even when it was not entirely necessary, I used to 
love to sneak down to the cutlery department under 
George Clegg on the second floor to get a package of 
cutlery. In this department were frequently assem- 
bled some of our heroes and demigods—the traveling 
salesmen who sent in the orders on which we slaves 
labored. On such trips I could hear the roar of the 
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“J. M. Thompson always traveled with a trunk full of 
padlock samples” 


laughter and the stentorian voice of Tom Dymond of 
Wisconsin. Tom was one of our greatest salesmen. 
He showed me his leather pocket memorandum book 
in which he kept a careful record of all of the special- 
ties he sold. With all of his laughter and fun, Tom 
was a very careful, hard-working, systematic sales- 
man, and afterward he became the president of the 
Dymond-Simmons Hardware Co. of St. Paul. Years 
afterward I remember hearing the story of when 4 
mild-mannered special salesman was sent to Mil- 
(Continued on page 88) 
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WY SQUIRRELS 
¥ LEAVE HOME” 


window trimmer looks for his 

cue in everything. He keeps in 
touch with the current events, capi- 
talizes the important happenings of 
the day and, above all, prepares for 
the seasonal demand for merchan- 
dise. In window trimming, as in 
wakes, timeliness is an all-important 
consideration, and the display man- 
ager must be on his toes most of the 
time. 


A Profit-Making Window 


Luther Harbin, of the Gadsden 
Hardware Co., Gadsden, Ala., has 
the reputation of being an unusually 
clever window trimmer, for the rea- 
son that he not only knows how to 
turn the current happenings of the 
day into dollars, but also because he 
has an artistic sense, which enables 
him to secure the effects which are 
necessary in order to put his ideas 
over with a punch. In the window 
display illustrated on this page, in 
which he features guns and ammu- 
nition for the fall hunting season, 
he made his company’s fall hunting 
stock “look as though a eyclone had 


Le the Chinese cook, the clever 


Another Profit Building Display 


struck it,” to use his own words. 

Mr. Harbin put in his display one 
week prior to the opening of the 
squirrel season, and, in a letter de- 
scribing the window, states that the 
response was exceptionally gratify- 
ing. A feature of the window, and 
one which is only too frequently 
overlooked or underestimated, is the 
use of price tags in connection with 
the merchandise shown. A price tag, 
as has been demonstrated over and 
over again, is an extremely impor- 
tant factor in window selling, espe- 
cially when used in connection with 
articles of recognized quality. In such 
instances the desirability of possess- 
ing such high quality merchandise 
is with the average person a fore- 
gone conclusion, and whether they 
do or not is generally a matter of 
expense. The tag saves them the 
embarrassmert of inquiring the 
price and, as a rule, shows that the 
cost is frequently much lower than 
the quality of the merchandise shown 
has led them to anticipate. 

At the extreme right of the win- 
dow will be seen a dog barking up a 
pine tree. A- fox squirrel is in the 


pine, although only a part of his 
tail and back are to be seen in the 
photograph. The center panel is a 
sketch of a man engaged in squirrel 
hunting. He is accompanied by his 
dog, which has treed a squirrel that 
can be seén sticking to the side of a 
tree near the top. 


Posters Prove a Help 


The general effectiveness of the 
window is greatly enhanced by the 
use of the colored posters in the 
background. These blend artistical- 
ly with the green of the pine needles 
and the richly colored autumn leaves 
which are shown against the lattice 
background. Pine needles, pine 
cones, leaves, bits of wood, etc., have 
been placed on the floor, and these 
add greatly to the naturalness of the 
scene, and in which the guns and 
boxes of ammunition, etc., show to 
good effect. 7 

Window displays such as this are 
bound to produce profits for the 
reason that they tell a story in such 
a way that the next move is up to 
the onlooker. Why not try one? 
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“The Unreasonable Customer 


salesman encounters is the unreasonable cus- 
tomer—the man who kicks without cause and 
refuses to be convinced. 

I remember one in particular who systematically 
took the joy out of life every time he came into the 
store. As an unreasonable pest he was the limit, and 
yet that pig-headed joy killer had one of the most 
contented wives in the town. She seemed perfectly 
happy, and it was noticeable that she always had the 
latest and best in clothing, jewelry, labor-saving equip- 
ment and house furnishings. The wife was a friend 
of our family, and one day I overstepped the bonds 
of strict propriety, by asking her how she ever man- 
aged to live with her unreasonable crab of a husband. 
She laughed heartily and replied: “He isn’t half bad 
when you know how to handle him. If you knew him 
as I do you could sell him everything you have in the 
store without getting a single kick.” 

At first I didn’t really grasp the import of her reply, 
but finally it dawned upon me that she had given me 
a real business tip. From that time on I made it a 
point to study the unreasonable customers, and I may 
say in passing that this particular man became in 
time one of our most satisfied customers. 

I soon discovered that there are two distinct brands 
of unreasonable customers—occasional and chronic. 
The man who is occasionally unreasonable usually has 
an attack only when things have gone wrong with him 
at home, or something elsewhere has peeved him. In 
other words, he is irritable. The ‘best way to handle 
him is to be very painstaking and courteous, but at 
the same time calm and dignified. Never let his un- 
reasonableress fluster you. Ignore it and treat him as 
though he were acting perfectly normal. Sometimes 
he is merely trying to impress you with his impor- 
tance. If so, appeal to his vanity. Show him marked 
deference. Impre3s him with the idea that you think 
him the acme of fairness—then present your side of 


Q's: of the most annoying customers the retail 


the matter. If he is unreasonable about prices, tell 
him you realize that he is the man who knows good 
merchandise and appreciates its value, then sell him 
on a quality basis. 

The man afflicted with chronic unreasonableness is 
more difficult to handle. Sometimes his fault is merely 
one of habit. If so, continued courteous treatment 
will soon cure it. Often, however, he is naturally over- 
bearing, cynical and suspicious. Never do anything to 
irritate him. Let his cynical remarks pass over your 
head and make your answers respectful and logical. 
Wiatch for every opportunity to gain his confidence. 

I cured one of this type once who came in to kick 
about a paint brush he had purchased some time 
before, and to buy a new one. It was a sheer case of 
neglect, but I never even implied that he was at fault. 
Instead I carefully cleaned the brush he brought in, 
explaining the process, then said: “Mr. Jones, I don’t 
believe it will be necessary for you to go to the ex- 
pense of buying a new brush. This will do the job 
very nicely.” That month his business with us jumped 
50 per cent. 

These few simple rules will help you in dealing with 
unreasonable customers: 

Be calm, cautious and respectful. 

Never be flippant, nor attempt to joke, no matter 
how unreasonable the customer is. To him his un- 
reasonable attitude is a serious matter. He wants it 
respected and it doesn’t cost anything to humor him. 

Don’t argue with him or irritate him, and never 
show impatience at his unreasonableness. 

Remember there is a personal reason back of every 
seemingly unreasonable action. Find that reason and 
the rest is easy. 
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Tools and Supplies for the Autumn 


Repair Season 


Some Helpful Suggestions for Playing Up Some of the 
That Will Soon Be Needed for Indoor 


Articles 


F things always remained in 

their original condition and 

never wore out or needed repair- 
ing, what an easy time the house- 
holder and farmer would have, but 
what hard lines it would be for some 
other individuals—the hardware 
merchant, for instance. 

Affairs weren’t ordered that way, 
however, and from the hardware 
standpoint, we should, perhaps, re- 
joice in this fact. In other words, 
we must close our eyes and forget 
that we are also householders. 


When Fall Rolls Around 


In the spring, we think of a gen- 
eral clean-up and a_ rejuvenation 
through the medium of the paint 
brush. The summer is a period of 
enjoying things as they are, but 
when fall rolls around, with the 
winter months just a step or two 
ahead, folks begin to think about 
those necessary repairs, both large 


Tools will need sharpening this fall and tool grinders will naturally be in demand. 
County Hardware Co. of Bowling Green, Ky., features this ‘ine 


and Outdoor Repairs 


and small, that come to every house- 
hold just about as surely and 
regularly as election. 

Conditions may vary for city and 
for country but repairs must be at- 
tended to just the same. Some jobs 
are large and some are small, but 
most of them entail a visit to the 
hardware store. 

No matter where you are located, 
your field, by comparison, is as good 
as the other chap’s, if you but grasp 
your opportunity and make the most 
of it. 

One sensible way to grasp it and 
to secure this fall business is to in- 
vestigate some of these things that 
must be done in nearly every com- 
munity, when you have them in 
mind, in a general sense, you are 
then in a position to make specific 
local application of them by seeking 
the business where it lies. 

Your window displays and your 
store advertising can talk for you— 


perhaps you have a mailing list to 
put to work, too, for all of these 
things help a big lot with anything 
of seasonable nature. 

Take a look at some of the items 
of new structure, repair or replace 
ment in which the average hardware 
store may hope to gain additional 
business this fall. 

Many porches will be enclosed and 
myriads of window panes must be 
replaced ‘before cold weather sets 
in. Here’s your very opportunity 
for selling the glass, itself, putty, 
glazier points and putty knife, sash 
tool and paint with perhaps other 
replacement items of sash _ locks, 
cellar window bolts, window sash 
pulleys and sash cord. 


The Garage Question 
Garages are being built. Here 
you have garage door hardware, 
sheathing and roofing paper, locks, 
and paint—a fairly substantial list 





Here we see the way in which the Warren 
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for each structure and if it’s home 
building by the handy man, himself, 
you can add various tools, with nails, 
screws and bolts for good measure. 

Many a dairy barn and chicken 
house will not weather the winter 
wind and storms without a new roof 
and an adequate interior sheathing 
for warmth. Some of these dairy 
barns haven’t sufficient cow stanch- 
ions to take care of newly purchased 
or farm-born stock during the 
winter months; summer pasture 
took care of the addition very nicely, 
but that is soon to be a thing of the 
past until another season. 

Storm doors must be put on and 
exposed windows made_ weather- 
proof. 

Opportunities for Tool Sales 


Many a householder, who is a bit 
handy with carpenter tools, will be 
building a preserve closet for his 
wife. Others will be partitioning 
off a vegetable cellar or making a 
division between the coal and wood- 
bin. There are lots of these rela- 
tively small jobs that your average 
handy man will be doing. Perhaps 
he is forced to it from a local in- 
ability to secure the services of a 
carpenter and again, he may like the 
work as a diversion outside of busi- 
ness hours and take to it from a 
sheer enjoyment in getting his hand 
into the game. 

As is quite obvious, your sale of 
the tools, themselves, will be largely 
divided ‘between two classes of 
users: 

(1) The professional carpenter. 


Use a Rope Rack 
and Boost Sales 


»EALERS interested in a simple 
three-roll rack for manila and 
cotton rope will find the accompany- 
ing fixture used by the Schroeder- 
Beckwith Co., Cleveland, Ohio, easy 
to construct. The 2 by 4 supports 
are grooved deeply on top to accom- 
modate the top coil which is suspen- 
ded on a length of one-inch pipe. 
Brackets for the other two rolls are 
made from 14-in. steel straps curved 
to support the cross pipes. Placing 
the two lower rolls on alternate sides 
permits the use of shorter 2 by 4 
supports. 

It is not essential that a similar 
ornamental base be used. The sup- 
ports may be secured to the floor 
with angle or by toe-nailing. If a 
mobile base is desired the same pro- 
cess may be used, or screws may be 
worked up through the wooden base. 
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(2) The household handy man. 

If you are located in a small town, 
it is not a very difficult proposition 
to secure the names of the local 
professional carpenters and. with 
this, as a distinct classification for 
your mailing list, you cannot go 
amiss to issue a somewhat personal 
letter to them, telling them of the 
various makes of tools which you 
stock, expressing a willingness to 
secure any special item required by 
them at any time. Such service, if 
known, is generally appreciated as 
many progressive merchants have 
learned from local experience. It 
secures their good will and frequent 
extra sales result. 

The household handy man is a 
more elusive creature, for you can- 
not recognize his genus by meeting 
him face to face, unless conversation 
happens to drift that way and you 
thus ascertain his special bent. 

Yet, we daresay, right in your own 
town there are ‘dozens of “family 
tool chests,” fairly well equipped 
with the common tools of the car- 
penter’s and mechanic’s trade. 

But they are never so _ fully 
equipped but that additions are not 
made at regular intervals, as occa- 
sion arises for the use of new tools 
for special household jobs. 


Securing the Interest 


To secure the interest of this 
handy-man, we find that many deal- 
are are directing special advertise- 
ments for their attention in the local 
papers; they are arranging window 





Useful three - roll 

rope rack used to 

advantage by the 
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displays of special appeal to him, 
with popularly priced items for that 
family tool chest. Sometimes the 
family kit is only a small box under 
the back stairs in the cellar-way 
and again it is quite a sizable affair 
that would astonish the professional 
carpenter. 

In either case, there’s always room 
for more and the number of extra 
tools you place in the kit is largely 
dependent upon the interest you 
take in making him feel the need 
for them before he actually has to 
use them (and doesn’t have them on 
hand.) 


Tool Grinders Needed 


An item of particular use and yet 
a line which is often not featured 
as much as it might be is the tool 
grinder. It comes in so many sizes 
and has such a wide variety of 
practical uses that a little extra 
effort ought to increase the turn- 
over in any hardware store. 

The farmer needs a tool grinder; 
so does the carpenter, the mechanic 
and the handy man of the house- 
hold. Dull tools are not only in- 
efficient, but a downright nuisance 
to their user. 

If your window and store display 
and your newspaper space features 
them occasionally, it is only reason- 
able that you may expect a sales 
stimulus to this useful member of 
the tool department. 

So place a gentle reminder before 
them all—professionals and ama- 
teurs—fall repairs will do the rest. 
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Are You. Keeping a Store 


_— 





Is It Keeping You? 


the convention of advertising 

men at Atlantic City, the Poor 
Richards of Philadelphia gave a 
beach party. Down the boardwalk 
marching two by two came the Pil- 
grims of Boston. Bringing up the 
rear of their column strode Roger 
Babson, statistician, economist, evan- 
gelist and Christian gentleman, head 
erect, bearded face and vigorous walk 
attracting all eyes as he passed. 
And well he might, for his speech of 
that afternoon was being headlined 
not only in Atlantic City, but all 
over the country. Flinging out in 
his characteristic manner a message 
to American retailers he had said, 
“There are a million and a half re- 
tailers in the country today, 100,000 
of them are doing a profitable busi- 
ness; 400,000 more a fair business, 
and 1,000,000 are barely struggling 
along. A large proportion of the 
million are operating at a loss, if 
their books were. kept properly.” 
“Those who are not operating at a 
loss are merely getting day wages 
and small day wages at best.” “They 
would be better off as bricklayers 
and masons!” “There are not too 
many retailers, the elimination of 
several hundred thousand would not 
result in solving the problem—but 
rather in showing them how they 
can work more efficiently and be of 
greatest possible service.” 


O's: evening last June during 


Are You Keeping a Store? 


; Mr. Babson put into concrete 
form the old question, Are you keep- 


BY E. P. BEEBE 


‘ing a store or is it keeping you? 
You should be able, Mr. Retailer, to 
answer “Yes,” to the latter half of 
the question. If your balance sheet 
shows a profit each year, after allow- 
ing interest on capital invested and 
a reasonable salary for yourself and 
for any member of your family de- 
voting a part of his or her time to 
it. Then it is working for you. If 
not, then you are working for it and 
finding a hard taskmaster. 

But you cannot answer that 
question unless your books are being 
kept, and, as Babson says, “Kept 
right.” Keeping books. Yes! that 
is all that some retailers do, they 
keep records of charge sales and a 
rough hit or miss record of what 
they owe. What books they possess 
are kept on the shelf, their possibil- 
ities never developed or put to use. 
Bookkeeping in the old acceptance 
of the term has gone into the dis- 
card, accountancy has become a pro- 
fession, and by the way, Harvard 
University says, business is a pro- 
fession—think that over. 

The modern schools of medicine 
assert that a physician’s duty is to 
keep one’s family from illness, not 
to be called in after some member 
is ill. So with modern accounting 
methods, by their use your business 
is diagnosed frequently. You keep 
your finger on its pulse, the month- 
ly diagnosis indicates whether it 
needs an application or reasonable 
advertising. An infusion of new 


blood into the selling force, or is 
suffering from indigestion due to 
unsold goods. 

What is a monthly statement? It 
is more than a statement of facts— 
it is a systematic statement of 
official facts which points to some 
conclusion. You are constantly 
asking the question, “Where have 
the profits gone? “Why don’t we 
make more money?” Properly made 
up figures of costs and department 
sales answer the query. Over- 
stock—dead or obsolete goods—in- 
frequent turnover, unprofitable sales- 
men are all shown up. You mend 
your fences and profits appear, the 
business commences to work for 
you. You need a thumb nail state- 
ment something like this: Cash on 
hand; cash in the bank; accounts 
receivable; notes receivable; cash 
sales for the month; charge sales for 
the month; cash business to date; 
charge business to date; accounts 
payable; bills payable; profits to 
date, and for purpose of comparison 
you should have last year’s figures. 


Concrete Facts Help Rating 


Well kept records covering a 
period of years showing a fair profit 
on the investment and a return for 
your time become invaluable assets 
to you. Why? 

Data of this kind gives you an un- 
questioned standing with both your 
banker and jobber. 

Your credit rating is _ higher, 
mercantile agencies are able to make 
a better report of your business 
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when you present concrete facts. 

You may desire to sell out, ill 
health, physical infirmity, a thous- 
‘and good reasons for disposing of 
the store stock and its good will 
may rise. With the figures show- 
ing the maintenance of a steady rate 
of profit each year you can drive a 
much better bargain with the buyer. 
The business is worth more than its 
actual cash value; all your years of 
good hard work building up trade 
and making friends for the store are 
worth something. You should not 
give that away. 

Then there is the other side of 
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it—the Grim Reaper may call for 
you some day and how are you going 
to leave that business over there on 
the corner for the wife and chil- 
dren? 

You know all about it—they don’t 
—-leave it so they are protected. 
Only a few days ago the executive 
of a manufacturing plant whose busi- 
ness is being reorganized said to 
me. ‘“‘You know I came here after 
Mr. Blank’s death—his books were 
in a mess—he kept everything to 
himself.” “We needed new capital, 
he had squandered most of his.” 
“We had to go outside for it.”’ “The 
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business has made money in years 
gone by, but the books don’t show 
it.’ “I’ve been nearly crazy.” Like 
Abe Lincoln’s postoffice the dead 
president kept everything in his 
hat and his friends have had some 
job in straightening out the tangle. 

Make a resolution today. “I am 
going to be one of Babson’s first 
hundred thousand. I shall have a 
statement of my business every 
month—I shall endeavor to develop 
my hardware store to the fullest ex- 
tent possible in this community. It 
is going to work for me and for 
mine. 


Does Price-Cutting Pay in the End? 


\A/ HEN a merchant begins cutting his prices to 

hold his trade, all the little devils, whose spe- 

cial business it is to harass broken down and bank- 

rupt merchants, cackle at the prospect of another 
harassee. 

That’s only another way of saying that the prac- 
tice of price-cutting to hold customers is a rather 
clear indication that something is wrong and that 
the wrong thing is being done to right it. “Price- 
cutting to hold your own trade or to get your com- 
petitor’s customers will react against your own 
business in the end,” is the advice given merchants 
by the Business Consultation Bureau of LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, Chicago. 

Many a merchant has to decide at some time or 
another whether or not he will shave his prices a 
little to a favored few of his customers, either be- 


” 


cause of personal friendship and business associa- 
tion, or because they happen to attend the same 
church. If he makes this discrimination it is not 
long before the fact becomes general knowledge 
among all the other customers. 

If your competitor begins to cut his prices—let 


him. It is usually a good reason why you should 
not follow his example. Just sit tight and watch 
him. 


There are some times when price-cutting is neces- 
sary. Often it is the only way to get out from under 
an overstock in some line or perhaps the entire 
store. That’s the time to cut, but give all your cus- 
tomers the advantage of the lower sale prices. Un- 
less it is to your advantage, because of an overstock 
or some other good reason, don’t cut your prices just 
because your competitor is cutting his. 


“Editor, Hardware Age, 


“New York City. 
“Dear Sir :— 


Cultivate the Kiddies 


“Danville, Va.. Sept. 21, 1923. 


“T have been reading your paper for the past twenty-five years and could 
hardly run a business without it. I have just read ‘Catering to the Kid Cus- 
tomers’ by Llew S. Soule, and am so much impressed with it that I am 
having it put on a bulletin board for our entire force to read. Mr. Soule is 
right—the old customers are moving, dying or being taken away by live 


competitors, and it behooves us all to make customers of the kids. 


Keep 


treating them right and they will keep coming, and later on bring their kids 
along with them. You are certainly giving us a good journal and one that 
I think is worth much more than you are getting for it, but don’t advance 
the price until you find it necessary. 


“Very truly, 


“A. D. STERLING, President, 
“Virginia Hardware & Mfg. Co.” 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Why Merchants Fail 


VERY year thousands of retail merchants in 

the United States go into bankruptcy. Re- 

gardless of so-called conditions, each twelve 
months regularly presents its quota of retail 
failures. 

The question naturally arises: Why do men 
fail? Is it fate? Is it hard luck? Is it the fault 
of the individual, or of the world in general Are 
failures preventable or unavoidable? 

The merchant who fails usually attributes his 
failure to things beyond his control. It is per- 
fectly natural that he should. To him, certain 
incidents stand out as definite controlling factors. 
He pictures himself as fighting against an im- 
penetrable wall of circumstances. And yet—cold, 
unbiased figures, based on careful investigation, 
tell a different story. 

Bradstreet’s records of business failures last 
year places the responsibility for practically 75 
per cent of those figures squarely on the shoulders 
of the merchants themselves. In other words, 
three-fourths of all business failures are unneces- 
sary, and therefore avoidable. 

Here are the causes of failures and their per- 
centages, according to Bradstreet’s Record: 


Per Cent 
Incompetence ........... 38.2 
Lack of capital.......... 30.3 
Inexperience ............ 5.6 
Es xh Rte Hei Ptekeee a 7.0 
Unwiseeredits 2......... 1.3 
Failure of others......... 1.7 
Extravagance ........... 1.1 
AE Sie 5a wr fa: wana ae 1.7 
Competition ............. 1.1 
Specific conditions .;..... 11.3 
RE Cee 0.7 


It is significant that incompetence alone is made 
accountable for more than one-third of all busi- 
ness failures. Certainly incompetence is not a 
matter of luck or fate. The incompetent mer- 
chant is incompetent because he has not fitted 
himself for his job; because he has not studied 
his problems. He is the type that is too busy to 
read his business papers or attend his trade con- 
ventions. Unfortunately for him, he is not too 
busy to fail. 

Lack of capital accounts for another 30 per 
cent of business failures. Perhaps the merchant 
is not to blame for his lack of capital, but he is 
at fault when he attempts to enter business with- 
out knowing how much capital is required or 
without making arrangements for the necessary 
financial support. 

Inexperience takes its toll of failure to the tune 
of about 6 per cent. Certainly we cannot. charge 
lack of experience to luck or fate or conditions. 
If the man who wishes,to be a merchant lacks 
practical experience, it would seem wise for him 
to postpone his enterprise until he has .gained 
that experience in the business of some other 
merchant. If he is already in business, his 
salvation lies in utilizing the experiences of 
others. 

Fraud is not necessarily his fault. Neither are 
such items as failure of others, competition, or 
specific conditions. However, that still Jeaves to 
be charged against him unwise credits, extrava- 
gance, neglect, and speculation. 

That table of causes and percentages. merits 
careful study and thought on the part of every 
merchant in this country. It is a diagnosis of 
the disease we call business failure. 
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CURRENT NEWS: 








Rensifiatsiailals veld J shied to Discuss Ways 


Atlantic City Convention Will 
Make Hardware History 


OCTOBER 15 TO 19 
Prominent Speakers Will 


Lead Discussions 


A discussion of present methods, costs 
and problems of distribution is to be 
one of the principal features of the con- 
vention of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association, to be held 
at Atlantic City, Oct. 17-18-19. At the 
group meetings, which are to be held 
during the entire day of Oct. 18, a 
wide range of subjects of interest to 
manufacturers, jobbers and retailers 
will also be discussed from a purely 
practical standpoint and by recognized 
authorities in their respective fields. 
An innovation to be introduced at the 
meeting is the fact that for the first 
time in the history of the association 
every session of the convention is to be 
open to producers, visiting manufactur- 
ers, jobbers, retailers and interested 
consumers, 

At the morning session, to be held 
at 10 a. m., Oct. 17, in the ballroom of 
the Malborough-Blenheim, addresses 
will be delivered by Isaac Black, presi- 
dent, American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association; F. A. Heitman, 
president, National Hardware Associa- 
tion; Hamp Williams, president, The 
National Retail Hardware Association, 
and Irving S. Paull, Chief, Domestic 
Division, Department of Commerce. At 
the afternoon session there will be a 
talk by J. E. Edgerton, president of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, on “The Manufacturers’ Funda- 
mental Problems.” 

Addresses on the 
Hardware” and “Its Methods, Costs 
and Problems” will be delivered by 
R. W. Hatcher, R. W. Hatcher Hard- 
ware Co., Milledgeville, Ga.- Saunders 
Norvell, McKesson & Robbins, New 
York City, and P. B. Noyes, Oneida 
Community, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y. At 
the conclusion of the talks there will 
be a fifteen-minute discussion. 

Thursday, Oct. 18, is to be devoted 
to the meetings of the following six 
industrial groups: Agricultural, Trans- 
portation, Tools, Builders’ Hardware, 
Mill Supplies, Housefurnishings and 
Sporting Goods. 

The opening session at 10 a. m., Oct. 
18, in the Blenheim ballroom, the 
Transportation Tools Group, of which 
J. E. Stone, The Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn., is chairman, will hear 
a discussion of the following subjects: 


“Distribution of 





“What Is the Basic Condition of the 
Railroads, Automotive Industry, Etc.?”; 
“Are the Makers of Transportation 
Tools and Supplies Ready for ‘Simpli- 
fication?”; “Does the Present Volume 
of Cancellations Hamper Business?”; 
“The Guarantee of Prices,’ and “The 
Hardware Jobber as a Channel of Dis- 
tribution of Transportation Tools and 
Supplies.” 

The speakers will include John F. 
Baker, Dayton, Ohio; Lewis H. Bronson, 
The Bronson & Townsend Co., New 
Haven, Conn.; A. H. Decatur, Decatur 
& Hopkins, Boston, Mass.; A. E. Foote, 
Division of Simplified Practice, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; William H. Hays, 
Iron City Tool Works, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Fayette R. Plumb, Fayette R. 
Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

At the morning session of the House- 
furnishing Group, which is to meet at 
10 a. m. at Ohio Avenue Hall, with 
C. W. Asbury of The Enterprise Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., as chairman, the 
topics to be discussed will include the 
following: 

“Present and Prospective Business 
Conditions—New Home Demand”; 
“How May We Best Promote ‘Simplifi- 
cation’ to Secure Economy ?”; “The Evil 
of Cancellations”; “How May the 
Practice of ‘Drop’ Shipments Be Best 
Handled?”; “Is There Any Justification 
for the Present Unusual Number of 
Small Orders to Be Shipped Parcel 
Post?”; “Is the Guarantee of Price a 
Sound Economic Price?”, and “Will 
the Present Tariff Prevent the Flood- 
ing of Our Markets with Foreign Goods 
When Foreign Industry Revives?” 

The speakers at this session will in- 
clude Edward Blake, Jr., Greenfield 
Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, Mass.; 
J. A. Chrestensen, Ontario Knife Co., 
Franklinville, ~ v3  Bayette ~ x: 
Plumb, Fayette R. Plumb. Inc.. Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: Daniel F. Printz, Reading 
Saddle & Mfg. Co., Reading, Pa.. and 
F. A. Searle, Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn. 

The meeting of the Agricultural 
Group, of which W. A. Graham, Wal- 
lingford Mfg. Co., New York City, is 
chairman, is to be held in the Blenheim 
West Solarium from 2 to 3:45 p. m. 
The topics to be discussed at this ses- 
sion include: 

“Does Present Demand Indicate That 
the Farmer Is Less Able or Willing 
to Buy Than in Normal Years?”; “Can 
‘Simplification’ Be Practised to Any 
Extent by Makers of Agricultural 


Implements and Supplies; Is Net Pric- 
ing and Billing Feasible?”; 


“Ts ‘Can- 


| Our Industry ?”, and “How 





of Lowering Distribution Costs 


cellations’ an Outstanding Trouble in 
May the Ex- 
cessive Carry-over of Seasonable Goods 
by the Jobber Be Remedied?” 

Speakers at this session will include 

E. Foote, Division of Simplified 
Practice, Department of Commerce; 
Saunders Norvell, McKesson & Robbins, 
New York, N. Y.; Senator George B. 
Sprowls, Claysville, Pa.; Rudolph Tenk, 
Tenk Hardware Co., Quincy, Ill., and 
John M. Williams, Fayette R. Plumb, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The meeting of the Mill Supplies 
Group, of which J. Harvey Williams, 
J. H. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is chairman, will be held at the same 
time at Ohio Avenue Hall. Topics to 
be discussed include the following: 

“Are Price Guarantees by the Manu- 
facturer Beneficial From His Stand- 
point; From the Dealer’s?”; “The Legal 
Aspect of Price Maintenance”; “Is Re- 
sale Price Maintenance Advantageous 
to the Manufacturer; to the Dealer?”; 
“The Necessity and Extent of Freight 
Allowances,” and “Should Cancellations 
be Allowed by Makers of Plant Tools 
and Supplies?” 

Felix H. Levy, New York City, is to 
be a speaker at this session as is also 
Alvin M. Smith, Southern Supply & 
Machinery Dealers’ Association, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

The Builders’ Hardware Group will 
hold its meeting at 4 p. m. in the 
Blenheim ballroom. The topics to be 
discussed before this group, of which 
Murray Sargent, Sargent & Co., New 
Haven, Conn., is chairman, include the 
following: 

“Do Building Statistics Indicate an 
Active Demand for Goods; Are Funda- 
mental Conditions Favorable”; “In 
What Way May ‘Simplification’ and 
‘Standardization’ Be Advanced Most 
Rapidly and Effectively”; “Does Deci- 
mal Pricing Represent a Substantial 
Saving in Overhead to the Hardware 
Industry ?””; “The Abuse of Cash Dis- 
counts” “Expense of Drop or Direct 
Shipments”; “How May the Number 
of Parcel Post ceteunsak. Je Reduced 
to a Necessary Minimum‘, and “How 
Should We Handle the ‘Returned 
Goods’ Problem?” 

A large list of speakers will address 
the members attending this meeting 
and includes the following names: 

C. F. Bennett, The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn.; Edward Blake, Jr., 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 
Mass.; Lewis H. Bronson, The Bronson 
& Townsend Co., New Haven, Conn.; 
Geo. E. Chatillon, John Chatillon & 
Sons, New York, N. Y.; A. E. Feote, 
Division of Simplified Practice, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; N. A. Gladding, 
FE. C. Atkins & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; N. T. Hasenflue, Champion Hard- 
ware Co., Geneva, Ohio; M. W. Pitkin, 

(Continued on page 80) 
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To Elect Officers 
at First Meeting 


Western Hardware Assn. to 
Hold Convention 
in January 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
the Western Retail Implement and 
Hardware’ Association preliminary 
plans were made for the convention of 
the association to be held in January. 
It was decided at this meeting that the 
adoption of resolutions and the election 
of officers would take place immediately 
after the Question Box Discussion of 
the first session instead of toward the 
close of the convention as heretofore. 

According to the tentative program 
for the meeting, addresses will be de- 
livered by Floyd R. Todd of Deere & 
Co., who is chairman of the National 
Association of Farm Equipment Manu- 
facturers. E. G. Weir of Beckwith 
Estate, Dowagiac, Mich., will discuss 
salesmanship at the second session. 
The subject of advertising will occupy 
a considerable part of the convention’s 
attention. 

The second day of the convention 
will’ be “Hardware Day,” for which 
a program of interest to hardware and 
implement retailers has been prepared. 

At the meeting of the board the fol- 
lowing delegates to the National Feder- 
ation Convention at Chicago, Oct. 17- 
19, were appointed as follows: 

A. W. Kavanaugh, Alva, Okla.; W. 
C. Cole, Bethany, Mo.; Tom N. Witten, 
Trenton, Mo.; Doerr, Larned, 
Kan.; Deroy Danielson, St. Francis, 
Kan.; E. C. Hood, Pittsburg, Kan.; 
Secretary H. J. Hodge, Abilene, Kan. 


Overhead Discussed 
at Pittsburgh 


Store arrangement and overhead and 
turnover were the principal topics dis- 
cussed at the regular monthly meeting 
of the Pittsburgh Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, held at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Sept. 28. The 
principal address at the business ses- 
sion, which followed the usual lunch- 
eon, was delivered by Vice-president 
James M. Scott, whose topic was “Store 
Arrangement.” Following this several 
members discussed overhead and turn- 
over, 


Mat Co. Moves 
to Paducah, Ky. 


The factory and general offices of 
the Mat Co., manufacturer of Coco 
fibre door mats, Ford tonneau mats and 
auto running board mats, have recently 
been removed from Muskegon, Mich., 
to Paducah, Ky. 

The company is now perfecting an 
organization under the laws of the 


| 





OF THE TRADE 


State of Kentucky and has capitalized 
at $30,000. A number of new items 
have also been added to its lines, and the 
ompany is now in a position to make 
immediate shipment ot orders. 





Editor Becomes Salesman 


E. G. Aubrey, formerly field secre- 
tary of the Illinois Retail Hardware 
Association and associate editor of the 
Hardware Retailer, has recently become 
associated with Geller, Ward & Hasner 
Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo., as sales 
representative in the eastern and 
southern Illinois territory. 

Mr. Aubrey, who has an extensive 
knowledge of the hardware business, 
has a wide acquaintance among hard- 
ware men through his former business 
and trade association affiliations. 








Norvell to Address 
Mfrs. at Atlantic City 


“The Distribution of Hardware—Its 
Methods, Costs and Problems” is to be 
discussed by Saunders Norvell, sales 
manager of McKesson & Robbins, New 
York City, at the convention of the 
American Hardware and Manufac- 
turers’ Association, to be held at At- 
lantic City, Oct. 17-19. 

Because of his long association with 
the hardware business in its various 
phases and the fact that he is a recog- 
nized authority on the subject of dis- 
tribution, considerable interest is at- 
tached to Mr. Norvell’s address at the 
Atlantic City convention. His address 
is to be delivered on Wednesday, Oct. 
17, at the afternoon session, which is 
to be held in the ballroom of the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim. 


Simplification Spreading Through 
All Branches of Business 


Definite progress in the movement to 
eliminate waste in industry is being 
made in a number of important lines, 
according to a statement recently is- 
sued by the Fabricated Production De- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

“Industry,” according to the state- 
ment, “is no longer thinking of simpli- 
fication and standardization as activi- 
ties which may stifle initiative or in- 
terfere with service to the trade. No 
confusion can result if it is kept clearly 
in mind that the objective is the elimi- 
nation of waste which is today obstruct- 
ing industrial progress.” 

The latest examples of simplification, 
according to the statement of the 
Chamber of Commerce, include the 
following: 

“A materially reduced schedule of 
milk bottle sizes was adopted on March 
6, 1923, by a conference of bottle manu- 
facturers, cap manufacturers and 
others. Varieties of quart sizes were 
reduced from 12 to 3, pint sizes from 
13 to 3, half pint sizes from 14 to 3, 
and quarter pint sizes from 10 to 0. 
In addition, ten sizes of caps were re- 
duced to-one standard. These recom- 
mendations are to be submitted to the 
milk dealers for their consideration, 
after which a final ratifying confer- 
ence will be called. 

“Wider recognition of standards for 
certain automotive accessories and 
component parts was the keynote of 
a meeting held on March 9, 1923. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers, accessory pro- 
ducers, service men, engineers and 
users were in attendance. A _ very 
representative committee was selected 
to make a survey of existing conditions 
and to bring about the adoption of 
established standards and development 
of additional standards for many of the 
non-competitive parts and _  attach- 
ments. Initial efforts are to be di- 





rected toward roller bearings, spark 
plugs, tires and storage batteries. 

“On April 25, 1923, some forty or 
fifty accredited representatives of 
manufacturers, jobbers, retailers, con- 
sumers and other adopted a simplifica- 
tion program for paints and varnishes. 
This action will reduce the varieties 
of containers used in marketing the 
commodities and will also eliminate 
many colors and shades of paints, 
stains, enamel and varnishes. The 
adopted schedule is substantially the 
same as that drawn up for war time 
operation. The action taken is to be- 
come effective Dec. 31, 1923. 

“At the request of the American 
Hotel Association, a joint meeting of 
hotel operators and pottery manufac- 
turers was held on May 28, 1923. 
These two groups determined upon a 
set of chinaware sizes as standard for 
hotel use, the resulting reduction in 
varieties being approximately 700 to 
165. This action covers only ,the size 
and shape of table ware. Decorations 
and colors are left to the selection of 
each purchaser. 

“One of the most outstanding simpli 
fication programs was adopted July 12, 
1923, at a meeting of retail dealers, 
farmers’ organizations and manufac- 
turers, representing 85 per cent of the 
wire field fence production of the coun- 
try. Sizes, types and varieties of wire 
fence were reduced from 552 to 69. 
This action carried with it a reduction 
of fence packages from 2072 to 138. 
The simplified schedule is to become 
effective Sept. 1, 1923, for new produc- 
tion, and stocks of discontinued lines 
are to be cleared by Jan. 1, 1924. 

“All of these conferences have been 
held under the joint auspices of the 
Division of Simplified Practice of the 
Department of Commerce and _ the 
Fabricated Production Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States.” 
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Steltz Addresses 


“Philly” Dealers 


Talks About Various Ways 
to- Increase Business 


Many topics of interest to the re 
tail hardware trade were discussed at 
the dinner of the Retail Hardware As- 
sociation of Philadelphia held 
Green’s Hotél, Philadelphia, Sept. 20. 
In his address of welcome to members 
and guests, Pwesident Harry D. Kaiser 
dwelt on the value of association work 


HARDWARE AGE 


“My attention was called to a certain 
New York store where a_ stock of 
women’s hosiery and underwear is car- 
ried so that a man can go to a man and 
get those various articles of female 
attire without the customary em- 


| barrassment—of course, this is an ex- 


| and profit. 


treme case, but it has created attention. | 


The new idea involves progress, push 
A certain retailer has a 


| pencil sharpener in a place near his 


ai | 


and called on all present to add their | 


personality and talent to the success 
of the forthcoming meetings. He said, 


“Thoughts and suggestions you pick up | 
and unconsciously use in your business ' 


may be months after you have absorbed 
them at some meeting, and convert into 
dollars.” Mr.. Kaiser further called 
attention to the fact that the Phila 
delphia Association is the largest, al 
though the youngest, in the United 
States. It is planned to hold an ex 
ceptional meeting and banquet during 
October and have nationally known 
business men as guests, including Presi 
dent Hamp Williams and Secretary 
Herbert P. Sheets of the National Re 
tail Association. 

Wm. Geo. Steltz, assistant sales man 
ager of the Supplee-Biddle Hardware 
Co., gave the retailers a talk which was 
instructive and aimed to show them how 
the best interests of all can be served 
through a get-together policy. Mr. 
Steltz has served the hardware _ in- 
terests from his early beginning as an 


errand boy at about $1.50 per week and | 


advanced step by step to his importan: | 


present position in the hardware world. 

He said: “The various wholesale 
houses have service departments and 
the retailer has a right to look to the 
jobber for materials to further the sell- 
ing of merchandise. The wholesale 
houses are equipped to hand over neces- 
sary material for moving seasonable 
goods and take bothersome details from 
the retailer. Window displays can be 
given more attention, among other 
things of a helpful nature which the 
wholesaler is ready to supply for the 
mere asking. The matter of actual 
selling naturally falls upon the individ- 
ual retailer and his sales force, and an 
efficient sales force presents a perpetual 
problem to all of us. A few days ago 
a certain retailer went to a drugstore 
to purchase a 5-cent copy book hut 
came away with a 30-cent book—he felt 
he needed that clerk who had made him 
the sale to help him boost his own 
business. The clerk knew his business 
and demonstrated the fact. 

“We need clerks who know the hard- 
ware they are selling over our counters. 


I find subordinates thrive on responsi- | 


bility; they get along better according 
to the amount of confidence you place 
in their ability to think for themselves. 
Attractiveness in the method of offer- 


ing old lines and the taking on of new | 


lines is a suggestion to increase the 
retail business. You who have found 
the advantages of toys and other mer- 
chandise recently ‘taken on as part of 
the duly: recognized staples need no 
urging along the road of increased 
profits. 





| 


door, convenient for the use of school 
children; now the grown-ups are using 
it and it has served to increase busi- 
ness in that store. 
well worn regrigerator and key game 
only recently served to add 800 live 
names to the mailing list of one re- 
tailer. 

“The mailing list can be a. big asset 
to everyone, and in this the wholesale | 
houses can be a big help to you. 
Methods of attracting attention are nu- | 
merous—one dealer has placed a kitchen | 
cabinet in his window and invited women 
to make a bid on it—he may not profit 
hy the sale of that particular cabinet 


That old time and | 
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being auctioned off, but he is doing 
some valuable and constructive adver- 
tising of his stock. During the recent 
Dempsey-Firpo fight over four hundred 
people gathered in front of one hard- 
ware store to hear the returns by 
radio. It takes thought and work to 
create attractive selling—it takes hard 
work, but there is no patent on hard 
work, and it results in our growth in 
proportion to personal application. 
We may reasonably look forward to 
big business during 1923 and 1924, and 
this business is going to be just as big 
as we all make it.” 

Several matters were discussed by 
the members, including the reported 
policy of distribution among grocery 
stores of a certain paint manufacturer. 


| The advantage of numbering each pad- 


lock by the manufacturers was discussed 
because of the trouble often experienced 
with broken and lost boxes that pre- 
vented further means of identification 
on the part of the retail merchant who 
desired to send repeat orders to the 
manufacturer. 





There’s More Than One Way to Make a Sale 








(THIS WRENCH YOUVE SOLD)/On MY 
10 SOMEBODY-SOMETHING YESTHE, 
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THATS AVERY FINE. 
WRENCH-— THEY'RE 
GOING FAST- 
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LATERY HERE, JIMMIE, PUT THIS 
BACKIN THE CASE AND 
BRING ME ONE 
OF THOSE NEWAII 
; HAMMERS * 5 
| 


























A-HA- 1 LEAVE A TOOL ON A a 

PIECE OF PAPER WITH ASALES 

SLIP AS \F_\TWAS ABOUT To BE 
WRAPPED 
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USMIUSOUSUL TULANE UNETTA LUSH 


The 


Professional 
Salesman 


HIS article may cause the writer the loss of 

a few friends but in these articles I am a 

seeker after truth and not personal popu- 
larity. 


The job of a traveling salesman is not a natural 
one. While selling goods is one of the best busi- 
ness training schools in the world, Nature never 
intended that any man should ever plan to be a 
traveling salesman all the years of his life. Selling 
is a splendid training for the young because no 
man ever makes a success as a salesman without 
initiative, aggressiveness and tact. There are no 
artificial supports in the open field of selling. A 
salesman’s rise or failure is a result of the things 
within him. In the house a young man may con- 
ceal his inefficiency and keep up appearances for 
years—sometimes for life—but with a salesman it 
is different. He is working with a record. This 
record shows up every week, every month and every 
year. A large bank account or family influence 
cannot help you. As a result of this, the privileged 
classes in business very seldom remain for any 
length of time in the sales department. As a rule 
the aristocrats and the privileged are shifted over 
to the buying department where their mistakes and 
errors can be more easily covered up. 


A young salesman should not plan nor permit 
himself to travel all of his life. He should have 
something else in view. He should work either for 
a better position in the house or he should plan to 
go into business for himself. The young sales- 
man, taking his selling experience as simply a prep- 
aration for something better in the future, is full 
of energy and resource, while on the other hand 
what a difference there is when one observes the 
state of mind of what we will call the “professional” 
salesman! By this we mean the man approaching 
middle age who has settled down into his job as a 
salesman. This settled-down, professional sales- 
man is one of our greatest commercial liabilities. 
You see him sitting around hotel offices. He is 
always chatty, communicative and reminiscent. 
He does not sell goods but accepts orders. Fre- 
quently he has traveled on one territory for a great 
many years and has become a sort of institution. 
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His customers like him, are sorry for him and there- 
fore give him some business. As a rule he is not 
receptive nor progressive. He is opposed to all 
new ideas. He avoids a new customer as the devil 
avoids holy water. He clings only to his old trade 
and as his old customers die or sell out, of course 
his trade shrinks. Every old house naturally accu- 
mulates these professional salesmen in the course 
of time. They are a great problem. Naturally the 
house, like their customers, regard them with senti- 
mental feelings of good will, but with the pressure 
of increasing competition, the sales manager fully 
realizes what a liability it is to have such men 
monopolizing a good territory that should produce 
much more than they are getting out of it. 


A successful hardware jobber was the sales man- 
ager for a certain well-known house when he unex- 
pectedly resigned and organized another hardware 
jobbing house. Once I asked him how he happened 
to do this. “Well,” said he, “I was perfectly sat- 
isfied and happy but one day the president of our 
company wrote a letter to an old salesman, sug- 
gesting to him in the friendliest way that he was 
getting along in years and the proper thing for him 
to do was to buy out a business and get some young 
men to work for him so as he grew older he could 
take life somewhat easier. Now this letter was 
laid on my desk. I read it carefully. It was a 
beautifully expressed letter. It occurred to me that 
the advice was exceedingly sound. Therefore the 
president of our company not only lost the sales- 
man but he lost me as well because from that mo- 
ment I made up my mind not to grow old working 
for somebody else but to get out and organize a 
business of my own.” 


No one has a more kindly feeling than myself 
for the salesman who has grown gray in the service, 
but all of us who study business under our competi- 
tive system must realize when a business becomes 
overloaded with old salesmen, as well as old men at 
the head of affairs on the inside, that almost invar- 
iably this business becomes less progressive and 
settles down to super-safe methods that in a com- 
petitive era are frequently more dangerous than 


super-ag gressiveness. 
“THE SALES MANAGER.” 
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Heat Those 
Odd Corners! 


AVEN’T you a small 

room, alcove or odd 

space that has always been 
troublesome to heat? 

Then get an_ electric 
heater and have heat on 
the instant without fuss or 
muss. 

These heaters are inex- 
pensive, consume little cur- 
rent and throw a surpris- 
ing volume of heat. 


Headquarters for 
Llectric, Gas and Oil Heaters 
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JONES HARDWARE CO. 
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This ad shows the usefulness of the small 
portable electric heater 


{ke is the season of the year 
when all those who do not live 
in apartments are thinking of 
lighting up the old furnace, and even 
some of those who do live in apart- 
ments are thinking about auxiliary 
heating until the time comes when the 
landlord turns on the heat. Although 
the average family is thinking about 
lighting the furnace, the fact remains 
that the desire really is to stave off 
starting the furnace for as long a time 
as possible. Many years ago, when 
coal was cheap and when you could 
get all you wanted of it, there was 
no great reason for holding off light- 
ing the home fires unless it was a 
dislike of the attendant chores. 
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Coal Saving Creates Demand for 
Heaters 


But today things are different and 
saving coal is what everybody wants 
to do. This situation produces for the 
hardware dealer a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to sell auxiliary heating de- 
vices during the months of October 
and November, before the real winter 
begins in earnest. It is to give you an 
idea of how to go about cashing in on 
the coming cool days that we have 
prepared this article and the sug- 
gested ads which accompany it. 


Advertising Electric Heaters 


You will notice that we have fea- 
tured three means of auxiliary heat- 
ing: by oil, by gas and by electricity. 
The electric heater makes a distinctive 
appeal to apartment dwellers and also 
to homes where quick and convenient 
heating is required for short periods. 
For example, one of the electric heat- 
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Cashing In On Autumn 


With Gas, Oil and 
Electric Heaters 


By B. J. 


ing ads should feature this type of 
heater for the bathroom, as it is the 
most convenient of all the portable 
heaters because of light weight and in- 
stant readiness. While this type does 
not, of course, provide the same volume 
of heat that one may obtain from the 
oil and gas heaters, it has won a dis- 
tinctive place in the home as an aux- 
iliary and now is the time to feature 
them if you want to build up your 
sales on them. 


Portable and Permanent Types of 
Gas Heaters 
In featuring gas heaters, feature 


both the portable type of gas heater 
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You Don’t Have to 
Light Your Furnace ! 


OU can put off starting your furnace until real 
wintry weather sets in if you have one or two gas 


heaters. 


you cozy until snow flies— 


Be ready for the cool mornings. 
now that you can move around as you please. 
dition get one of our fire- 
located permanently and the combination will keep 


the thing for quick heat in the mornings. 
Styles and prices to suit every individual need. 


Headquarters for Gas, 
Heaters 


Jones Hardware Company 
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as well as the permanent type that 
is installed in fireplaces or set in cer- 
tain rooms where it is not likely to be 
moved about. If your line of the lat- 
ter type is large and varied you can 
well afford to run several ads with il- 
lustrations and descriptions. If not, 
we would stress the portable feature 
of the regulation type of gas heater. 
This advertising also gives you an 
opportunity of putting over the idea 
of buying two gas heaters rather than 
one. Two gas heaters will heat a 
small apartment and keep a home com- 
fortable until the very cold days. This 
thought can be elaborated by your sales- 
men to good advantage and this appeal 


Get a gas heater 
In ad- 
place heaters that can be 
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and you'll find them just 


Oil and Electric 
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This copy is interesting to the reader because it shows him how to delay lighting 
his furnace 
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in your copy will cause many people 
who already have one heater to pur- 
chase another. 


Advantages of the Oil Heater 


When it comes to presenting the oil 
heater, you are featuring what is per- 
haps the most popular auxiliary heat- 
er, because of its portability and the 
fact that it may be moved from place 
to place without disturbing any detach- 
ments or making new connections. We 
have emphasized these points in our 
sample ad and we think that other ads 
on oil heaters should feature the same 
points. 


Selling the Idea of Auxiliary Heat 


In this series we have also provided 
one general ad which sells the idea of 
auxiliary heat in the home to delay 
the lighting of the furnace thereby 
saving money and coal. This ad is a 
very important one of the series be- 
cause it brings to the attention of the 
reader the whole idea of auxiliary heat 


and it is our suggestion that this ad ; 


be run at least once a week for five 
or six weeks. 


Be Guided by Weather Conditions 


In planning this campaign the hard- 
ware dealer should be guided more by 
weather conditions in his locality than 
by the calendar or by any prearranged 
plan that we might suggest. He should 
know about what time real cold 
weather sets in in his neighborhood, 
and he should run this campaign right 
up to that time. For instance, a cam- 
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heater. 


way and out of view. 


Headquarters for 
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You can move it about without disturbing attach- 
ments or making new connections. 
through with it, it can be instantly moved out of the 


Get your oil heater now and make the weeks before 
winter sets in really enjoyable. 


Gas, 
Heaters 


Jones Hardware Company 
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auxiliary heat. 


ings. 


care. 
tion. 
either. 
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Save Coal and Money 
By Using Gas, Oil or 
Electric Heaters 


OAL is high and hard to get. Why start using it 
now when you can get along successfully with 


We will sell you a portable oil, gas or electric heater 
that will make the folks comfortable these cool morn- 


Our line of portable heaters has been chosen with 
Reliable makes enable us to guarantee satisfac- 
Don’t light the furnace yet and don’t be chilly 


Come in and get a portable heater today. 


Electric Heaters, Oil Heaters, Gas Heaters 


Jones Hardware Company 
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This is the general piece of copy on the advantage of having ausiliary heat in the home 


paign of this kind is not nearly as 
profitable in the dead of winter as it 
is in the fall and spring months. 
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Carry Heat Where 
You Want It, These 
Cold Days— 


‘4°OR the morning shower, to take the chill off for 
breakfast, to make the living room liveable until 
the sun warms things up—that’s the mission of the oil 


When you are 


and Electru 
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In this copy the portable feature of the oil heater is emphasized 


It is very important that the various 
types of heaters be illustrated in these 
advertisements. Suitable cuts can be 
obtained from various manufacturers. 
If cuts can be secured showing the 
heater in a room with a cozy setting, 
etc., so much the better; if not, use 
the cut of the heater itself. Also he 
sure to quote prices in each ad. 


Supplementary Advertising 


As to supplementary work, manu 
facturers’ booklets and folders on these 
various types of heaters will be found 
extremely effective in the way of direct 
pulling power. Our suggestion would 
be to mail out these booklets on various 
kinds of auxiliary heaters shortly after 
your first two or three ads appear in 
the newspapers. In this way you will 
be getting the best possible results out 
of your newspaper advertising invest- 
ment. Many readers who are inter 
ested by the advertising and yet who 
do not come into the store will be able 
to get detailed information from the 
circulars and folders that you send to 
them. 

The hardware dealer can sell far 
more auxiliary heaters than he is in 
the habit of selling if he gets behind 
a campaign such as we have outlined 
and keeps up a steady drive of adver- 
tising for a period of at least four or 
five weeks. It will do no harm if this 
campaign continued through part of 
the cold weather veriod, for there is 
a need in almost every home for some 
kind of auxiliary heat. 
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Hoover Records Half Billion Dollar 
Adverse Trade Balance 


Includes Some Surprising “Invisible Items’’—Snug 
Favorable Balance in August—Car Loadings 


( WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 1, 1923) 

“ TATISTICIANS and economists in 
S and out of the Government service 

have been given a genuine thrill 
by the official announcement that the 
nations of the world during 1922 rolled 
up a trade balance against Uncle Sam 
of more than a half billion dollars. 
This astonishing statement was made 
a few days ago by Secretary Herbert 
Hoover of the Department of Com- 
merce, who nearly every week: presents 
to the public an important fact calcu- 
lated to make the business men of the 
country sit up and take notice. 

The surprising figures put forth by 
Mr. Hoover came at the very moment 
the Commerce Department is putting 
out a routine bulletin, announcing a 
favorable trade balance for August of 
the tidy sum of $38,000,000. The con- 
trast between the two announcements 
is so great that the average business 
man may fairly demand a detailed ex- 
planation of what appears to be a 
tremendous reversal of form. 


Foreign Trade from a New Angle 


It should be said, therefore, that Mr. 
Hoover, in characteristic fashion, has 
attacked his subject from an entirely 
new angle, and that the colossal ad- 
verse balance which he now figures 
for 1922 was not arrived at by com- 
paring exports and imports of mer- 
chandise alone, but as the result of 
an exhaustive study of the so-called 
“invisible” trade movement, including 
American investments and interest pay- 
ments abroad, remittances abroad by 
immigrants, expenditures abroad by 
American tourists, payments on ocean 
freights, etc. 

This study was undertaken because 
our international balance sheet is not 
comprised alone of the values of our 
imports and exports of merchandise and 
precious metals, which are capable of 
determination statistically month by 
month. For the last two decades the 
volume of those transactions which, 
for lack of a better term, are referred 
to as “invisible” expurts and imports, 
has become of steadily increasing im- 
portance. 

These items, embracing the “invis- 
ible’ movement, have now come to be 
of such a volume as to entirely dom- 
inate what is known as the “favorable” 
or “unfavorable” trade: balance from 
merchandising account. For instance, 


Break All Records 


By W. L. CROUNSE 

for 1922 there was due us from foreign 
countries, from the excess of our ex- 
ports over our imports of merchandise, 
an amount of $754,000,000. However, 
when we take into account such “cur- 
rent invisible” items as the movement 
of interest, remittances to emigrants, 
tourist expenditure, ocean freights, etc., 
we find that our citizens sent to or 
spent in foreign countries a net balance 
of about $425,000,000 more than we 
received on such account, and thus the 
balance due arising from merchandise 
is reduced to about $329,000,000. 

As affecting this sum we have re- 
ceived about $246,000,000 net gold and 
silver imports, and, in addition, there 
has been the invisible movement of 
loans and credits. We have exported 
capital in the shape of purchases of for- 
eign securities, etc., over and above the 
imports of capital of the same char- 
acter to the net amount of about $669,- 
000,000 during the year 1922, and were 
there no previous obligations to be 
accounted for, this would amount to 
an investment abroad of more than the 
amounts due to us. 


Visualizing the Balance Sheet 


To visualize the full balance sheet 
it might be stated that, if we had en- 
tered the year with no obligations either 
way, and if we had settled our halance 
in foreign trade and_ international 
finance every month in the year in 
gold, we should have exported gold 
to the amount of nearly $340,000,000 
during the year, instead of having im- 
ported gold and silver to the amount 
of $246,000,000. As a matter of fact, 
the movement of our capital during 
the year was, as shown from the de- 
tailed study, partly a transformation 
of accounts due to our merchants and 
banks at the beginning of the year into 
bonds and funded debt during the year, 
and partly a reinvestment abroad of 
amounts due us for merchandise sold 
during the year. No statement, how- 
ever, as to the precise interaction of 
“invisible movements” is other than 
illustrative of their importance, as from 
the nature of things no set-offs can be 
stated in precise terms. 

“A full comprehension of the invisible 
items and their approximate value is not 
only of profound importance in assess- 
ing our international balance sheet,” 
says Secretary Hoover, “but no sound 
conclusion can be made concerning the 


effect of foreign trade movements upon 
our credit structure, or upon the ability 
of foreign countries to purchase our 
commodities or to pay their debts, or 
upon exchange rates, or upon the move- 
ment of gold, or the ultimate trend of 
price levels compared with those of 
other nations, without some comprehen- 
sion of our full balance sheet, including 
the invisible items. 
Marks New Departure 

“This is the department’s first at- 
tempt at an exhaustive estimation of 
these items. In undertaking it, the 
department has had the full coopera- 
tion of the principal banks, merchant 
houses, shipping companies, statistical 
services of the Treasury and other Gov- 
ernment agencies. It has had the ad- 
vantage of the individual judgment of 
many institutions and prominent men 
as to the weight to be attached to the 
data obtained. 

“From the nature of things these 
movements cannot be recorded statis- 
tically, so that it is necessarily a proc- 
ess of estimation. The detailed basis 
upon which estimates are made are 
given in full in the report, but it must 
be emphasized that such items are only 
estimates with a varying degree of 
accuracy. Many of them are subject 
to wide variation in judgment, and the 
result may be in error $150,000,000 
either way, although the tendency is 
for over and under estimates on oppo- 
site sides of the balance sheet to neu- 
tralize each other.” 

The Secretary then proceeds to give 
a short summary of the results arrived 
at by this interesting study. The fig- 
ures are most illuminating. 


Some Surprising Figures 


Under the head of “inward or credit 
movements,” he enumerates capital 
items (foreign loans matured and paid. 
foreign securities resold abroad and 
American securities sold abroad), $328,- 
000,000. Against this total he sets off 
as an “outward or debits movement” 
new foreign bond issues in the United 
States, foreign securities sold to the 
United States, and American securities 
formerly owned abroad but sold to the 
United States, $997,000,000, leaving an 
adverse balance on capital items alone 
of $669,000,000. 

The most interesting category in the 

(Continued on page 86) 
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NVERYBODY  has_ seen. the 
magic pitcher used by the 
sleight -of-hand artists. A 


sleek looking Houdini from behind 
the footlights, after first rolling 
back his sleeves, holds up for in- 
spection what appears to an or- 
dinary, every-day variety of pitcher, 
capable of holding about a quart. 
With much flourishing of hands and 
voluble, if meaningless, incantation 
he places it on a table and proceeds 
to pour the entire contents of a gal- 
lon measure into it. The pitcher 
should overflow—but it doesn’t—and 
everybody watching the trick is 
mystified and pleased. 

The automobile business is much 
like the magician’s trick. Accessories 
in enormous numbers, in all shapes, 
sizes, styles and varieties, are being 
produced daily, but like the pitcher 
the demand is never filled. Henry 
Ford, more than any one individual, 
is responsible for the elastic prop- 
erties of the automobile accessory 
market—in that he was the first to 
manufacture an automobile that was 
within the reach of everybody. Other 
manufacturers of cars, ranging from 
the more moderately priced models 
to those of more expensive make, are 
also helping to keep the demand 
for accessories far in advance of 
the supply, and are continually en- 
deavoring to increase the efficiency 
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of their products while at the same 

time reducing the cost to the user. 
The tremendous possibilities of the 

automobile accessory market were 


Know the Line 
sell 


you 


“OU 
paints or 


wouldn’t attempt to 
tools unless 
knew something about them, 
would you? It would be worse 
than foolish for you to attempt 
it. Then why try to sell auto 
accessories in that manner? 
Make it a point to learn the 
construction and the purposes of 
the accessories you buy. Then 
incorporate your knowledge in 
your selling talk and watch the 
sales increase. 


long ago appreciated by hardware 
merchants throughout the country, 
and today a large proportion of this 
merchandise is sold through retail 
hardware stores. The tire depart- 
ment today is an important part of 
the hardware retailer’s business. 
Not only do the sales of auto acces- 
sory items in themselves open up a 
very satisfying avenue of profit, 
but they are the means of indirectly 
selling many other articles as well. 
Automobilists, for example, are al- 
most invariably fond of the out-of- 
doors, they are fond of camping, 
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Direct and Indirect Profits 
From Automobile Accessories 


hunting and fishing, and are conse- 


quently excellent prospects for a 
wide variety of merchandise. 
The furnishing of free air and 


water has been shown by experience 
an aid in popularizing an 
accessory department. It also 
affords an opportunity for the sales- 
man in the store to converse with 
the car owners and, if he uses his 
time to good advantage, he can 
frequently point out just how some 
accessory could improve the appear- 
ance or the efficiency of the car. 
Many owners of hardware stores 
make it @ point to use the same 
brand of tires which they carry in 
stock on their own cars, especially 
as in this way they are able to turn 
the mileage of which they boast into 
dollars and cents. 

The illustration accompanying this 
article shows a recent tire window 
of the Warner Hardware Co., of 
Minneapolis, Minn. It was trimmed 
by H. W. Farr, and shows how at- 
tractively a large number of mis- 
cellaneous items may be grouped so 
as to secure an unusually striking 
effect. 

The general effectiveness of the 
window, it will be noticed, is greatly 
enhanced by the use of and artistic 
placing of the colored cards in the 
background. 


to be 
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September Sales Show Good Gain 


—Farmers Buying Better 


average 25 per cent ahead of sales for the same period of last year. 


CS sveraze 25 sales in the hardware markets are estimated to have been about on an 


Current demands in the hardware markets are strengthening, although retail- 
ers continue to order goods in small quantities. Deliveries from manufacturers to jobbers 
steadily improve, but jobbers still complain about difficulties in getting many items, 


principally tools and other staples. 


Farmers are said to be buying better in the egricultural States than they have for 


some time. 


Credit conditions are improving. 


The price situation remains more or less firm. Jobbers are making numerous indi- 
vidual house changes, but few important major price movements are being made or are 


expected in the near future. 
mowers, etc., 


Manufacturers’ 


ALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., Stamford, Conn., 
has revised prices, showing a decline on locks, 
latches and padlocks of about 10 per cent. 
Armstrong Bros., Chicago, Ill., and the J. H. 
Williams Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., have advanced prices 
on lathe tools approximately 5 per cent by increas- 
ing list prices and altering discounts. 
Clark expansion bits are now being quoted 20 per 
cent off, instead of 15 per cent, as formerly. 
Lawn mower prices for 1924 represent approxi- 
mately a 10 per cent advance. 
Rubber hose for 1924 is quoted about 10 per cent 


Spring goods, such as garden tools, rubber hose, lawn 
are expected to be slightly higher next year than they were this year, 
because of increased manufacturing costs. 


Price Changes 


has advanced hedge shear prices for 1924 about 15 
per cent. 

Some numbers of garden tools have been ad- 
vanced slightly, and certain pattern alterations are 
also contemplated, it is said, for next year. 

The Continental Co., Detroit, Mich., announces 
new prices for screen doors and window screens, 
which are the same as those of Dec. 15, 1922, in 
spite of the two advances in screen cloth since that 
time. The company further reports that there will 
probably be an acute shortage in these products next 
spring and advise deaiers to place their orders with 
jobbers promptly. 


higher than the 1923 quotations. 


Lawn roller prices 
changed. 
Henry Disston & Sons, 


for next year remain un- 


Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 


The Bushnell Novelty Co., Mansfield, Ohio, announce 


an advance of 82 cents net per dozen on Bulldog mop 
pails, both janitor and standard patterns. 
vance has been made necessary by increased costs. 


This ad- 


Price Changes from Jobbing Centers 


Among the important price changes 
made effective during the past week in 
the leading wholesale centers were the 
following: 

NEW YORK.—Jobbers announced 
1924 prices on spring goods as follows: 
Lawn mowers and rubber hose advanced 
10 per cent of 1923 prices. Garden tools 
show advances on most numbers rang- 
ing from 5 to 10 per cent. Lawn roller 
prices are unchanged. Disston hedge 
shears were advanced about 15 per 
cent. Clark expansion bits are now 
quoted 20 per cent off instead of 15 per 
cent as formerly. Better demands are 
reported. Stocks are fair. 

CHICAGO. Prices on leading staples 





are holding firm: Present buying is for 
small quantities. 
good 


Jobbers’ stocks are in 


condition. Building materials 


sales are breaking records. Deliveries 
are improving. 

BOSTON.—Shelf hardware is mov- 
ing well. Price tendencies seem to be 
upward. Stocks for the most part are 
low. Cotton duck was advanced 5c. 
per yd. and is now quoted at 46c. per 
yd. Lantern globes advanced 20 per 
cent. Sash cord advanced 4c: per lb. 
Sheet lead advanced from 13%c. to 
14%4,c. per lb. Air rifle shot in tubes 
advanced 15c. per case. 

PITTSBURGH.—The steel market 
apparently favors the buyer at present. 
This year has been the biggest year 
the tin plate industry has ever known. 
Both hardware jobbers and retailers are 
enjoying good business at present. 
Price tendencies seem to point upward 
in many lines. 


CLEVELAND.—Jobbers report de 
clines in rope, 2c. in manila and 1%4c. in 
sisal; Turps have advanced 2c. and lin- 
seed oil eased off 2c.; screen door and 
window screen prices have been an 
nounced as unchanged, the prices pub- 
lished Dec. 15, 1922, holding. 

Jobbers warning trade of possible 
shortages in many lines of fall goods. 


TWIN CITIES.—Market conditions 
in general continue to be rather quict. 
Some reductions in prices are noted. 

There has been a further decline in 
price on bale ties, so that they are now 
quoted 65 and 10 per cent from lists 
instead of 65 and 5 per cent. There has 
also been a substantional decline in the 
price of rope. Best grade of m: anila 
rope is 18%c. per lb. against 20%2c. and 
sisal rope 15% against 16%c. ite. 
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Spring Goods Prices Higher in New York 


—Current Demands Strengthening 


on a number of spring articles, and will soon 

begin to take advance orders for spring delivery. 
Lawn mower and rubber hose prices for 1924 represent 
approximately a 10 per cent advance over the prices that 
A certain number of garden tools 
have been advanced between 5 and 10 per cent, although 
it is said that the prices on some numbers remain 
Lawn roller prices remain the same as this 
year. Disston hedge shears are said to have been ad- 


IN | EW YORK jobbers have put into effect 1924 prices 


prevailed this year. 


unchanged. 


vanced approximately 15 per cent. 


These advances for 1924 deliveries represent, jobbers 
say, the differences in manufacturing costs of 1922 over 
1923. They are based on the increased cost of production 
of this year over that of last, and stand for what is 
expected will be the production costs next year. 

Jobbers are also said to be making new contracts with 
manufacturers for the purchase of staple articles during 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—Fall 
buying is said to have been fairly large. 
Prices are firm; stocks ample. Retail- 
ers are primarily interested in prices 
and new goods. 


AXES.—-Demands 
firm; stocks fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Handled axes, 2% to 3 Ib., $19.25 
per doz.; 3% to 3% Ib., $19.25 per 
doz.; 3% to 4% Ib., $19.75 per doz.; 
t to 5 Ib., $20.25 per doz.; 4% to 5% 
lb., $20.75 per doz.; 5% Ib. only, 
$22.75 per doz. 

House axes, 2% lb., 19 in. handles, 
$14.25 per doz. 


BOLTS AND NUTS. 
demands at fair prices. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Common carriage bolts, small, 30 to 
20-10 per cent; large, 30 to 30-10 per 
cent. 

Machine bolts, small, 40 to 40-10-5 
per cent; large, 40 to 40-10 per cent. 
Lag screws, 40 to 40-10 per cent. 
Stove bolts, 70-10 to 75 per cent, 

both flat and round head. 
Sink bolts, 70-10 to 75 per cent. 
Tire bolts, 45 to 50 per cent. 
Step bolts, 40-5 per cent. 
Serew anchors, 75-10 per cent. 
Lag screw shields, 80-15-5 per cent. 
Machine bolt shields, 65-10-5 per 
eent. 


BRIGHT WIRE GOODS. — Interest 
steady but not active; stocks good. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Bright steel, 80-10-10 per cent; 
brass, 80 per cent; galvanized, 80 per 
cent. ; 


BUCK SAWS.—Good fall business, es- 
pecially in suburban districts. Prices 
firm; stocks fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Buck saws, red frame, double brace, 
‘4 per doz. Buck saw, double brace, 
varnished frame, polished blade, 30- 
regular teeth, $13 per doz. Similar 
“aw, with round breast blued blade, 
aaee thin back, 4% points, $13 per 
oz, 

Saw bucks, heavy, $8.50 per doz. 

One-man saws, 80c. per ft. Two- 
man saws, 66c. per ft.; crosscut saws, 
55e. per ft. ‘ 

Wood split wedges, 10%c. per Ib. 


CHAIN.—Demands of an ordinary na- 
ture; prices firm; stocks ample. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
Iron, 40 per cent; brass, 40 per cent; 
ifety, brass, 50 per cent. 


consistent; prices 





Steady pick-up 


present. 


the last quarter at about the same prices prevailing at 


The general tone of the market is steady and even, 
and the demand is good. September just past was mate- 
rially better than the same month of last year. 
conditions in many respects are said to be improving. 

Jobbers in this section still complain about the difficulty 
of getting shipments on certain lines, particularly shovels, 
rowels and screws. 
market seem to be fairly well balanced. 


Credit 


Wholesale stocks, however, in this 


Retail business during September was satisfactory, 


market changes. 


CIDER MILLS AND PRESSES.—De- 
mands exceed supply; prices strong. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Cider mils, 8%4-in. tub, $5.90 eacn, 
$7.40 each: 13-in. tub, $12 each; 18- 
in. tub, $15 each. 

Berry crushers, aluminum 
wood box, $6 each. 

Fruit presses, 2-qt., $2.98 each; 
4-qt., $4.95 each; 6-qt., $5.75 each; 
12-qt., $7.50 each. 


COTTON GLOVES.—Active _ pick-up 
demands at firm prices; ample stocks. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Cotton gloves, light weight, $1.55 per 
doz. pair. Medium weight, knitted 
wrist, $2.20 per doz. pair. 

Heavy weight, $2.20 per doz. pair. 


FRUIT JAR RUBBERS.—Dealers buy- 
ing well on fill in orders. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Fruit jar rubbers, 80c. to 85c. per 
gross. Prices vary according to grade 
and also in different sections of the 
city. In 12-gross lots, 75c. per gross. 


FAMILY SCALES.—Demands 
prices firm; stocks ample. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Slanting dial, 24 1lb., $1.75 each; 
straight dial, 24 Ib., $1.75 each; 
straight dial, 24 lb., with scoop, $2 
each. 


FURNACE SCOOPS. — Large advance 
orders now being filled; strong pick-up 
buying expected by jobbers. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Furnace scoops, hollow back, steel 
D handle, 49c. each. Long handle, 
52c. each. Hollow back, wood D 


handle, 63c. each. All less 5 per cent 
for bundle lots. 


GALVANIZED PAILS.—Interest good; 
prices firm; stocks ample. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Galvanized pails, 8-qt., 19c. each; 
10-qt., 22c. each; 12-qt., 24c. each; 
14-qt., 27c. each; 16-qt., 32c. each. 

Heavy galvanized pails, 12-qt., 35c. 
each; 14-qt., 40c. each; 16-qt., 46c. 
each. 

Galvanized tubs, No. 1, 69c. each; 
No. 2, 78c. each; No. 3, 91c. each. 


GAME TRAPS.—Heavy demands re- 
ported; stocks balanced; prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
Victor traps, size 0, with chain, $1.65 
per doz.; without chain, $1.28 per doz. 
No. 1, $2 with chain, $1.59 per doz. 
without chain. Size 1%, $3.05 per 


teeth, 


good; 








according to the majority of retailers interviewed. The 
attitude of the retailer continues to be marked by caution 
in buying but few express themselves as expecting any 
lower price levels for some time. 
make numerous minor price readjustments on many items, 
which are, strictly speaking, house changes and not 


Jobbers continue to 
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doz. with chains; per doz. with- 
out chains. Size 2 I7 per doz. with 
chains. Size 3, $6.71 per doz. with 
chains. 

Oneida jump traps, size 0, $2.07 per 
doz. with chains; $1.71 per doz. with- 
out chains. Size 1, $2.38 per doz. with 
chains; $1.89 per doz. without chains. 
Size 1%, $3.48 per doz. with chains; 
$2.81 per doz. without chains. Size 2, 
$5.37 per doz. with chains. Size 3, 
$7.26 per doz. with chains, 


GLAZIER POINTS.—Interest mild. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Zinced, 1% lb. papers, 21c. Ib. net. 


ICE SKATES.—Jobbers are said to 
have placed unusually heavy orders; and 
manufacturers have already made large 
shipments. Only in isolated cases, it is 
said, have dealers failed to order. The 
outlook, according to manufacturers 
and jobbers, is very good. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Ice skates (Union Hardware)—No. 
1624, S80c.; No. 1624%, $1.15; No. 
1724%, $1.43; No. 1824, $1.88; No. 
19241, $2,80; No. 524%, $1.21; No. 
424%, $1.53: No. 724, $2; No. 924%, 
$2.94; No. 5%, 88c.; No. 7, $1.50; No. 9, 
$2.50; No. OX3, $2.38; Donoghue, $5; 
Ext. Bob, plain, 53c.; Ext. Bob, nick- 
eled, 63c.; No. 52, 88¢c.; No. 5124, $1; 
No. 5624, $1.06; No. 5624%%, $1.36; No. 
57241, $1.68; No. 5824, $2.15; No. 
59244, $3.19: No. 524%4L, $1.45; No. 
$1.80; No. 72414 $2.38; No. 
9241%4L, $3.50; No. 94, $3.94; No. 96, 
$5.50; No. 07, $1.25; No. 08, $2.25; No. 
6, $2.93. 
Sundries and parts from list 30-5 
per cent. 


LANTERNS. 
prices. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Hylo, $7.50 per doz.; Monarch, $8 
per doz.; Victor, $8 per doz. 


Lantern globes, white, 1 doz. in box, 

$1.20 per doz. Red, $3 
LINSEED OIL.—Firmer price ten- 
dency is said to be observable in this 
market, although demands are mostly 
for small quantities. Price shading is 
not uncommon, according to rumors. 

Quotations to dealers, f.o.b. New 
York: 

Linseed oil in lots of less than 5 
bbl., 98c. In lots of 5 bbl. or more, 
95c. Calcutta linseed oil in bbl., $1.30. 
Boiled oil is 2c. extra; double boiled 


oil is 3c. extra and oil in half bbl. is 
5e. per gal. additional. 


Good demands; firm 
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NAILS.—Consistent demand continues; 
prices vary in different sections of the 
city. Stocks are said to be light. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Wire nails, $4.35 to $4.50 base, per 
keg. 
Cut nails, $4.50 base, per keg. 
Wire nails and brads in small lots, 
70 per cent off list. 
Roofne nas 1 <x 12 146 db., $7.55, 
galvanized; and plain, $5.55. 


RIVETS. — Consistent interest; 
prices. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Copper rivets and burrs, 30 to 3343 
per cent. 
Copper brake band rivets, 30 to 3314 
per cent. 
Black tinners’ rivets, 50 per cent. 
Tinned tinners’ rivets, 50 per cent. 
Oval head iron rivets, 50 per cent. 
ROOFING PAPER. — Interest good; 
prices firm; stocks fair. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
Roofing paper, 2 ply, $1.45 per roll; 
tarred felt, $1.35 per roll. Slate ser- 
vice roofing, $1.65 per roll. 
ROPE. — Moderate demands; 
prices; good stocks. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Pure Manila rope, 20%c. base per 


firm 


firm 


CURRENT NEWS OF THE TRADE 





Obituary 
Col. Henry K. White 


Colonel Henry Kirke White, head of 
the military goods firm which bears his 
name, and prominent in mercantile 
circles in New York City for half a 
century, died recently in his eighty- 
seventh year. The company of which 
Colonel White was head is located at 
3 Water Street, and is one of the oldest 
firms in this line of business in this 
country. 


High Grade Cutlery 
from the United States 


Most of the high class cutlery used 
in Mexico by the wealthier classes is 
of American origin with a _ limited 
amount of English manufacture, ac- 
cording to consular advices to the De- 
partment of Commerce. The 
cutlery comes mostly from Germany 
and Sweden. 


New Firm at Harrison 


7 K. McDonald Co., Inc., Harrison, 
N. Y., is the name of a new company 
recently incorporated with a capital of 


cheap | 10 I , 
| wire nails and wire products. 


| man, 


HARDWARE AGE 
lb.; hardware grade, 19%4c. base per 
Ib 


SANDPAPER. — Interest primarily of 
a pick-up nature. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

B & A, 20-21% per cent; Star, 20-2% 


per cent. 
SASH CORD.--Mild 


steady; stocks fair. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
Cotton sash cord, 39c. to 43c. base, 
per lb. 

Prices vary according to grade and 
differ in different sections of the city. 
SIDEWALK SCRAPERS.—Jobbers ex- 
pect good demands with colder weather. 

Supply adequate. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Sidewalk scrapers, tank riveted, 4 x 
7, $4 per doz. Scrapper with shank 
5 x 7, $6.25 per doz. Scraper, with 
socket, 6 x 7, $8.75 per doz. 

Snow pushers, 31 x 12, $2.75 each. 


SNOW SHOVELS. — Advance orders 
being filled; stocks in good shape for 
heavy winter pick-up demand. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Snow shovels, steel, 2 rivets, long 
handle, $4.75 per doz. 

Jobbers say this price is below fac- 


buying; prices 
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tory costs today, erd wil! last only 4 
short time. An advance is expected. 
Galvanized snow shovels, 21% x 16, 
D handle, $13 per doz. 
Toy snow shovels, $2.30 per doz. 


SCREWS.—Jobbers complain of dif- 
ficulty in getting adequate shipments. 
Prices steady; demands fairly strong. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o0.b. New York: 

Flat head steel machine screws, 

66% per cent. 
Round head steel machine screws, 
66% per cent. 

Flat head brass machine screws, 60 

per cent. 

Round head brass machine screws, 

60 per cent. 

Flat head steel wood screws, bright, 

full packages, 75-20 per cent. 

Galvanized, 60-20 per cent. 

Flat head brass, 7214-20 per cent. 

Round head blued, 72%-20 per cent 

Round head nickel plated, 6214-20 

per cent. 

Round head brass, 67%4-20 per cent. 
WEATHERSTRIPS.— Interest gaining; 
prices firm; stocks good. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Weather strip, double rubber, 6624— 

5 per cent discount; single rubber, 
66%—5 per cent discount. \Felt, 6# 
per cent discount. Flexible all rub- 
ber, 60 and 5 per cent discount. 
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and the incorporators are Max Katz- 
Ogdensburg, N. Y.; Alphonse 


Martin, Ogdensburg, N. Y., and James | 


R. Katzman, Watertown, N. Y. 


Brimm & Cohen Incorporated 


Brimm & Cohen, Inc., 


| engage in the manufacture of plumbers’ 
New York | 
| City, have recently been incorporated | 


with a capital of $20,000 for the pur- | 
pose of manufacturing radio, aeroplane | 


and automobile supplies. 


The directors | 


'are Anna Lewis, 818 Willow Avenue, | 


$20,000 for the purpose of engaging | 


in the plumbing and hardware busi- 
ness. The. directors are Thomas J. 
McDonald, William A. Wilding and 
John F. Lange, all of Harrison. 





Kant-Kool Electric Water Heater 
Co. Incorporated 


The Kant-Kool Electric Water Heater 
Co., Ogdensburg, N. Y., has recently 
been incorporated for the purpose of 
manufacturing electric water heaters. 
The company is capitalized at $100,000, 


| part. 


Hoboken, N. J.; L. J. Brimm, 2080 
Grand Avenue, Bronx, and J. A. Cohen, 
1072 Bryant Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 


|Plumbing Supply Co., Inc., 


| with a capital of $25,000. 1 
' tors are Jacob Krupnikoff, Carl Krup- 


Federal Wire Co. Incorporated 


With a capital stock of $100,000, the 
Federal Wire Corp., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y, has recently been incorporated 
for the purpose of manufacturing wire, 
The in- 
corporators are Edward A. Henry, 
3 Brookside Avenue, Poughkeepsie; 
J. K. Andrews, 279 Main Street, Pough- 
keepsie, and J. T. Garrity, 352 Main 
Street, Poughkeepsie. 


Guatemala a Limited Market 
for Kitchen Ware 


Guatemala offers only a limited mar- 
ket for kitchenware, according to con- 


sular advices -to the Department of | 


Commerce. The lower classes, whose 
purchasing power is very low, make 
their own kitchenware for the most 
The wealthier people, on the 
other hand, do import a certain amount 
of these products mostly from the 
United States. A good way of intro- 


| ducing kitchenware into Guatemala is 


through the appointment of a repre- 
sentative in Guatemala City. 


' 


| New York Ciy, uas recently been in- 


Incorporations 
The U. S. Plumbing Supply Co., Inc.. 
corporated with a capital of $5,000 to 


supplies. The directors are Wolf 
Rodinger, Bertha Hoffman and Benja 
min Hoffman. 


For the purpose of buying and sell 
ing plumbing supplies, the Bay Ridge 
Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has recently been incorporated 
The direc- 


nikoff and Herman Krupnikoff, all of 
945 Third Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Lauster Plumbing & Heating 
Supply Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
the name of a new company recently 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 
for the purpose of engaging in the 
manufacture of plumbers’ supplies. The 
directors are J. J. Lauster, 6103 Fifth 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Thomas J. 
Geoghegan, 525 Sixty-second Strect. 
Brooklyn, and H. K. Hardie, 9 Brall 
Street, Patchogue, L. I. 


Schlangen Bros. Co. 
New Catalog 


Schlangen Bros. Co., manufacturers 
of brass goods, 2435 Irving Park Boule- 
vard, Chicago, IIl., have recently issued 
a new catalog descriptive of the com- 
pany’s line of hose fittings, lawn 
sprinklers, couplings, nozzles, clamps. 
valves, sill cocks, and hose accessories. 
The catalog is very attractively printed 
and illustrated. There are forty-eight 
pages, the catalog being indexed t» 
expedite reference. 
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Sale of Building Materials Breaking Records 
—Chicago Prices Steady—Stocks Good 


(Chicago office of HARDWARE AGE) 

RICES are holding firm in Chicago on all the lead- 
P ing staples. Rumors of possible declines are heard, 

but there is nothing to indicate this in the Western 
market. While present buying is in small quantities, in- 
dications are that buying will increase in the near future. 
Manufacturers are not exactly in need of new business, 
but shipments have been going forward for some time 
in excess of new orders. Therefore, their unfilled orders 
Stocks 
houses are in excellent condition and holiday needs keep 
up a good demand for many lines, such as toys, skates, 
cutlery, carving sets, etc., which are usually rather quiet 


are unquestionably being reduced. 


after initial orders have been placed. 


ALARM CLOCKS.—The demand for 
nickel alarm clocks is greater than 
ever before. Stocks are badly broken, 
and factories are from six to eight 
months behind in deliveries. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b, Chicago: America, $11.40 in doz 
lots; $11.04 in case lots; Blue Bird, 
913.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots; 
Black Bird, $18.96 in doz. lots, $18.36 


in case lots; Bunkie, $20.88 in doz. 
lots, $20.16 in case lots; Lookout, 


$13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots; 

Sleepmeter, $15.12 in doz. lots, $14.64 

in case lots. 
AMMUNITION AND FIREARMS. — 
Factories are hard pressed to handle a 
fall demand for guns which is fully as 
heavy as in 1922. Dealers will reall 
the shortage in the supply last year. 
Late orders will be hard to fill. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.— 


Prices unchanged; very satisfactory 
business being done for fall and winter 
supplies. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 


Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 41c. each; Cham- 
pion Blue Box line, 538c. each; A. C. 
Titan, 58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. 
each; A. C. Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spot Light. — Anderson No. 3280, 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.67 each. 

”: ipaalallias A. Electric (Ford), $4 
each. 

Jacks.—Reliable Jacks, No. 46, $2.50 
each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; Sim- 
plex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, No. 
6, 90c. each; National Standard, No. 
21, $1.20 each. 

Pumps. — 
$1.55 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 
334, per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
i? per cent discount. 


Rose, 1%4-in. cylinder, 


Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3% non- 
skid, Fabric, $8.65 each; cord, $11.60 
each; gray inner tubes, 30 x 34, $1.30 
ones red inner tubes, 30 x 314, $1.80 
eacn, : 

We quote f.o.b. factory: 

Snap-On Wrenches.—No. 101, Mas- 


ter Service set, $15.25; No. 202 Heavy 
Duty set, $8; No. 404, Universal 
Socket set, $7; No. 505B Screw Driver 
set, $3.40. All Snap-On Wrenches less 
40 per cent f.o.b. Milwaukee. 


AXES.—Manufacturers slow in filling 
orders, jobbers report fair stock on 
hand; prices unchanged and are ex- 
pected to remain firm during the en- 
suing season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., $14 


in wholesale 


The demand in building materials is active, and it 
seems reasonably certain that a large volume of construc- 
tion work will be carried on through the winter. It is 
predicted that in this market, all previous records in the 
movement of materials will be broken this month, if the 
weather continues favorable for outdoor work. 

Current orders for steel are small. Buyers have shown 
less confidence in the future in the last month than they 
have for some time. 
mills are now in position to make fairly prompt shipments. 

Money conditions have stiffened a little, but the credit 
margin is still wide, and it is expected that the seasonal 
demand for funds will be made without inconvenience or 


Deliveries are improving, and many 


any noteworthy increase in interest rates. 


doz. base; double bitted, $19 doz. 
base; good quality black unhandled 
axes, same weight, single bitted, $13 


doz. base; single bitted handled axes, 
$15 to $22 per doz., according to qual- 
ity and grade of handle. 
BALE TIES.—Due to the shortage of 
small wire, shipments are hard to ob- 
tain and stocks are somewhat broken. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b. Chicago district: Bale ties, 70 
per cent discount. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—All orders being 
accepted at new list prices which have 


just been issued; demand continues 
good; jobbers’ stocks in satisfactory 


condition. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 45-5 per cent off list; large 
sized machine bolts, 40-10 per cent 
off list; small sized machine bolts, 
50 per cent off list; all stove bolts, 
70-5 per cent off list; all lag screws, 
50-5 per cent off list. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Factories 
continue to work: to capacity and are 
from four to eight weeks behind with 


their orders; demand _ exceptionally 
good. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3 steel butts, 


old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.48 per doz. pr.; 4 x 4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.74 per doz. pr.; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $8 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $2 per set; wrought brass 
bit-keyed front door sets, $4 per set; 
eylinder front door sets, $8.50 per set. 
CHAIN.—Demand steady, _ especially 
for the weldless patterns; prices firm 
and unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil chain, 
$9.75 per 100 Ilb.; American coil chain, 
40-10 per cent off list; No. 00 4% 
electric welded cow ties, $3 per doz. 

CLIPPERS, HORSE AND SHEEP.— 
Attracted by the new list prices and 
longer discounts on Stewart clipping 
machines, grinders and parts, dealers 
are showing a decided interest in this 
line. The profit to the retail dealer is 
now such that he can well afford to 
stock these goods and have them on 
hand for prompt delivery when his 
customers ask for them. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1 clip- 
ping machine, $12.75 list: one-man 


power shearing machine, $21 list; top 


plates No. 90 and No. 360, $1.25 each 
list; bottom plates, No. 99 and No. 
361, $1.75 list. Dealers’ discount, 33% 
per cent. Stewart electric clipping 
machine, pedestal types, $85 list; 
shearing machine, $90 list, f.o.b. fac- 
tory Chicago, with 25 per cent dis- 
eount to dealers. 

COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS.— 

Present prices low and are attracting 

an unusual volume of business. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 40 per cent discount. 

CUTLERY.—With the advent of cold 
weather, orders for all kinds of cutlery 
are increasing, both in size and vol- 
ume. Merchants who have put off or- 
dering their fall and holiday wants in 
cutlery and silverware lines are now 
sending in their orders freely and push- 
ing for prompt deliveries. Dealers are 
advised to enter orders for their re- 
quirements while stocks are complete 
and assortment is unbroken. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE.— 

Demand for electric heaters brisk; 
manufacturers behind in deliveries. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 14 rubber covered 
wire, $7.25 per 1000 ft.: 1000-ft. lots, 
$7; No. 18 lamp cord, $15 per 1000 ft.; 
1000-ft. lots, $13.75; %-in. Drush brass 
key socket, 2le. each; two-way plugs. 


60c. each; in lots of 10, 52c. each: 
one-piece attachment plugs, 13¢ 
each; two-piece attachment plugs, 
12c. each. 


EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Sales always very good at this 
season of the year; no recent change 
in prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 29-gage, 5-in. lap joint 
gutter, $5.40 per 100 ft.; 39-gage, 3-in. 
conductor pipe, $5.85 per 100 ft.; 29- 
gage, 1% x 8-in. ridge roll, $4.45 per 
100 ft.; 29-gage, 3-in. conductor el- 
bows, $1.73 per doz. 


EYE HAMMERS AND SLEDGES.— 
Prices unchanged; business very active. 





We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Striking or black- 
smiths’ sledges, 5-lb. and heavier, 


12c. per pound. 


FIELD FENCE.—Current business not 
very active; prices unchanged; stocks 
in good shape; jobbers are offered a 
dating on this line. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 60% per 
cent discount from lists. 
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FILES.—Sales good; stocks ample to 
take care of all requirements; prices 
remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-10 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 
10 per cent off list; Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. 

FOOD CHOPPERS.—Demand increas- 
ing; factories continue to be behind on 
orders. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Food choppers, Uni- 
versal No. 0, $15 per doz.; No. 1, 
$18.20 per doz.; No. 2, $22.25 per doz.; 
No. 3, $28.35 per doz.; Enterprise, 
No. 501, $16.65 per doz.; No. 602, 
$20.80 per doz.; No. 703, $27 per doz. 

FRUIT PRESSES AND CIDER 
MILLS—Plentiful fruit crops at reas- 
onable prices are making a fine late 
season demand. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Fruit Presses.—Juicy Fruit, 3-qt., 
$3.25 each; 6-qt., $4 each; 12-qt., $5.50 
each. Enterprise, No. 6, $5.55 each; 
No. 12, $7.30 each. 

Cider Mills.—Junior, $21.75 Medium, 
25.50; Senior, $38; Self Feed, $15.25. 
GALVANIZED AND TIN WARE.— 
Demand by retailers continues strong 
with no particular change in the price 
situation. As every kerosene heater 
requires a 5-gal. can, these are in great 
demand at $8 to $8.50 per doz. for 

standard grade galvanized. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition grade gal- 
vanized after-made water pails, 8-qt., 
$1.95 doz.; 10-qt., $2.25 doz.; 12-at., 
$2.50 doz.; 14-qt., “ey doz.; galvan- 
ized wash tubs, No. $6.75 ‘doz.; No. 

2, 97.25 doz.; No. 3, $8.75 doz. 


GLASS AND PUTTY.—Demand con- 
tinues excellent; prices steady. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ — 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount: 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100-Ib. 
kits, $3.70; commercially putty, $3.55; 
glaziers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one 
doz. packages, 65c. 

HANDLED HAMMERS.—No price 
changes expected; sales keeping up ac- 
tively; both manufacturers and jobbers 
shipping very promptly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $13.25 per doz.; 12-oz. 
ball pein, $10 per doz.; competitive 


forged nafl hammers, $8 per doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $5 per doz. 


HATCHETS.—Shipments being made 
promptly; sales on a liberal basis and 
much better than last season; present 
prices are expected to hold firm during 
1923. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality. 
broad hatchets, $19.40 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $15.65 doz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $15 doz.; 
competitive forged shingling hatch- 
ets, No. 2, $11.10 doz. 


HICKORY HANDLES. — Sales good; 
shortage of better grades; prices firm 
but unchanged. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory handles, No. 
1 hickory axe handles, $4 per doz.; 
No. 2, $3 per doz.; finest selected sec- 
ond growth white hickory handles, 
$6 per doz.; special white second 
growth hickory, $5 per doz.; No. 2 
hatchet and hammer handles, 90c. 
per doz.; second growth hickory 
hatchet and hammer handles, $1.50 
per doz. 


HINGES.—Prices firm; stocks broken; 
sales well maintained. 
We quote from jobbers’ 


stocks, 


stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges in 
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bundles, 4-in., $1.12; 5-in. 91.57; 6- 
in., $1.93; 8-in., i 21; 10-in., $4.92 per 
doz. pairs. Extra heavy T hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.74; 5-in., $1.85; 6- 
in., $2.31; 8-in., $3.95; 10-in., $5.64 per 
doz. pairs. 

INCUBATORS. — Very satisfactory 

volume of business being booked for 

incubators for future delivery. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Incubators, 35 per 
cent discount; brooder stoves, 30 per 
cent discount. 


SUcOUeceneseceeesereneannoteroeencaenson nnn 


Appreciates “40 Years of 
Hardware” 


“HARDWARE AGE, 
“239 W. 39th St., 
“New York City. 
“Dear Sirs: 

“Enclosed please find my check 
for ($4.00) four dollars for two 
years’ subscription to HARDWARE 
AGE, which pays me up to Octo- 
ber, 1925. 

“T want to congratulate you on 
getting Mr. Saunders Norvell to 
write that series of articles on 
‘Forty Years of Hardware.’ If 
you could induce him to appear 
in your columns, regularly, he 
would vitalize your magazine and 
add more subscribers than you 
could approximate with thrice 
the expenditure in any other 
way. 

“Yours most respectfully, 
“F’. F. Hughes, 
“Fort Worth, Texas.” 
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LARD PRESSES AND SAUSAGE 
STUFFERS.—Hogs are low, and pork 
products are bringing a good price. 
Farmers, with this in mind, will do 
more: butchering and make more lard 
and sausage. In this way they can 
easily get from $10 to $15 more per 
hog. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Enterprise, No. 25. 4- 
qt., $7.28 each; No. 31, 6-qt., $7.89 
each; No. 35, 8-qt., $8.67 each. / 


ICE SKATES.—Specifications for fu- 
ture deliveries coming in very freely; 
no change in prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Chicago: Key, clamp, rocker, 
men’s and boys’, bright finish, 76c. 
per pair, key clamp, rocker, men’s and 
boys’ nickel finish, $1.10 per pair; 
key clamp, rocker, polished steel run- 
ners, $1.36 per pair; key clamp, 
hockey, men’s and boys’, $1.38 per pair: 
% key clamp, rocker, women’s and 
girls’, $1.31 per pair; % key clamp, 
hockey, women’s and girls’, $1.38 per 
pair; screw on hockey, $1.19 per pair; 
men’s ice skate outfits, $4.75 per 
pair; women’s ice skate outfits, $5 
per pair. 


LANTERNS. — Sales from now on 
should be excellent. Manufacturers 
report they are booking a greater vol- 
ume of business than heretofore. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b Chicago: Dietz D-Lite, $13 doz.; 
with large fount, $14.25 doz.; Little 
Wizard, $8.50 doz.; Blizzard, $13 doz. 


NAILS.—Business improving; prices 
exceptionally firm, with predictions of 
an advance by some makers; jobbers 
report good stocks on hand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.80 per keg base. The extra for 
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galvanized nails is now $2.25 for 1- 
in. and longer; $2.50 for shorter than 
1-in. 
PAINTS AND OILS.—Prices remain 
unchanged; demand continues to be 
good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Linseed Oil.—Raw, barrel lots, $1 
per gai.; 5-barrel lots, 96c. per gal. 
Linseed Oil.~-Boiled, barrel lots, 
$1.02 per gal.; 5-barrel lots, 98c, per 


gal. 

| asi oeeeimetailemndais lots, $1.21 per 
gal. 

Denatured Alicohol.— Barrel lots, 
55c. per gal. 

White Lead.—100-lb, kegs, 14c. per 
Ib.; 50-lb. kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 25-lb 
kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 12%-lb. kegs, 
14%c. per Ib. 

Dry Paste.—In barrels, 6c. per lb. 

Shellac.—(4-lb. goods) white, $3.50 
per gal.; orange, $3.25 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ibs. 

PREPARED ROOFING. — Manufac- 
turers report that costs are increasing 
and that they may have to make an 
advance later on in the fall. Sales are 
more lively than at any previous pe- 
riod this year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade slate sur- 
faced prepared roofing, $1.85 per 
square; best tale surfaced, $2.20 per 
square; medium tale surfaced, $1.50 
per square; light tale surfaced, 95c. 
per square; red rosin sheathing, $72 
per ton. 

PYREX OVEN WARE.—Jobbers’ sales 
very good; dealers are getting stocks 
in shape, in anticipation of unusual 
Christmas demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Bread Pans.—No. 212, $7.20 doz.; 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

Casseroles.—Round, No. 167, $12 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, $12 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles.—Oval, No. 193, $12 doz.; 
No. 197, $14 doz. 

Nursing Bottles.—Narrow neck, flat 
shape and wide mouth, 4-0z. (nar- 
row neck only), 80c. per doz.; all 
styles, 6-0z., $1.60 per doz.; 8-oz., $2 
per doz.; 10-0z., $2.40 doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 202, $6 doz.; No. 
203. $7.20 doz.; No. 209, $7.20 doz. 

Tea Pots.—2-cup, 920 doz.; 4-cup, 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 

Utility Pans.—No. 231, $8 doz.; No. 
32, $14 doz. 


RADIO.—The demand for accessories, 
such as “B” batteries and tubes in- 
creasing, indicating that radio fans are 
putting their outfits to work again. 


REFRIGERATORS. — Next season’s 
orders coming in freely. Present out- 
look would indicate that many of the 
factories will be sold up by Jan. 1. 


ROLLER SKATES.—Fall demand ex- 
ceptionally heavy; very satisfactory 
volume of business being placed for 
spring delivery. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Union boys’ skates, 
$1.55 pair; girls’, $1.65 pair. 

ROPE.—Orders have started to come 
in for early 1924; current sales mod- 
erate in volume, but good; prices un- 
changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brand, 16'%c. per Ib.; 
No, 2 manila rope, 15%c. per lIb., base: 
so-called hardware’ grade manila 
rope, 13%c. per lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, 
ae quality, standard brands, 
14%c. to 164%4c. per lb. base; No. 2 
sisal rope, standard brands, 13%c. to 
15c. per lb., base. 

SASH CORD.—Market continues to 
hold firm. Local jobbers have not as 
yet changed their prices on sash cord, 
although there have been several ad- 
vances made by manufacturers. 


stocks, 
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We -quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard brands, 
$10.35 per doz. hanks; No. 8, 912 per 
doz, hanks, 


SASH PULLEYS. — Slight improve- 
ment in deliveries from factory noted; 
demand good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common sash pulleys, 
60c. doz.; barrels, 54c. doz.; Common 
Sense, 2-in., 60c. doz., barrels, 54c. 
doz.; No. 105, 57c. doz., barrels, 53c. 
doz. 


SASH WEIGHTS. — Demand very 
heavy; prices unchanged, but firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Standard sizes in ton 
lots at $47.50 per ton. 


SCREWS.—Stocks ample to meet all 
requirements; sales normal. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head bright 
screws, 80 per cent new list: round 
head blued, 78 per cent new list; flat 
head brass, 76 per cent new list; 
round head brass, 74 per cent new 
list: japanned, 74 per cent new list. 


SOLDER AND BABBITT METAL. — 
Prices unchanged; strong market in 
tin and lead. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 sol- 
der, $27 per 100 lb.; medium, 45-55 
solder, $26 per 100 Ib.; tinners’ 40-60 
solder, 925 per 100 Ilb.; high speed 
babbitt metal, $20 per 100 lb.; Stand- 
gy No. 4 babbitt metal, $11 per 100 
J. 


STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Prices 
expected to remain firm during the 
fall; very satisfactory orders being 
booked. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Stove Pipe.—30-gage, 6-in. nested 
blued pipe, $14 per 100 joints; 28- 
gage, $16 per 100 joints; 26-gage, $18 
per 100 joints. 


HARDWARE AGE 


A Fountain of Information 


“HARDWARE AGB, 
“239 W. 39th St., 
“New York City. 
“Gentlemen: 


AUUEALALUUNNAAAANaHUNNNNTAAtatsaass 


“T am in receipt of your letter 
in regard to holiday and toy 
goods. 

“T thank you very much for 
the detailed information you have 
furnished me. It gives me ex- 
actly the information I wanted. 
It is certainly a source of satis- 
faction to know there is a foun- 
tain of information a fellow can 
drink at such as the HARDWARE 
AGE. 


HA 


“Yours very truly, 
“C. A. Simpson, 
“Troy, Ala.” 
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Elbows.—6-in. blued, corrugated, 
30-gage, $1.45 doz.; 38-gage, $1.60 doz. 


Coal Hods. — Galvanized, 17-in., 
$5.40 per doz. 
Stove Boards. — Crystal, 33-in. 


923.90 per doz. 


STEEL SHEETS.—Local stocks still 
complete; sales continue active; pres- 
ent prices expected to remain un- 
changed during balance of 1923. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $6.35 per 100 Ib.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $5.20 per 100 Ib. 

TOYS.—Orders should now be placed 
for toys. Manufacturers at present 
are working to their capacity, and some 
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of them are already so!d up and can- 
not make any more deliveries this year. 
The dealer ordering now is insured 
complete shipment from jobbers’ stocks. 


TRAPS.—Dealers are getting late or- 
ders placed for traps; future shipments 
have all been n: ‘tocks are not as 
adequate as they ht be; current 
business has hardly started. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b. Chicago: Triumph No. 0, $1.52 
doz.; No. 1, $1.83 doz.; No. 1%, $2.75 
doz; No. 2, $3.60 doz.; Triple Clutch, 

115X, $2.75 doz.; No. 215X, $4.88 doz. 
Victor No. 0, $1.65 doz.; No. 1, $2 
doz; No. 1%, $3.05 doz.; No. 2, $3.97 
doz.; Oneida Jump No. 1, $2. doz. ; 
No. 1%, $3.48 doz.; No. 2, $5.37 doz. 
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WIRE GOODS.—It is expected that 
new prices on poultry netting and wire 
cloth will be announced about the mid- 
dle of October; current demand good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.70 per 100 Ib.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.60 per 100 lb.; 80-rod spool galva- 
nized hog wire, $3.98 per spool; No. 
9 galvanized plain wire, 94.15 per 100 
Ib.; polished fence staples, $4.25 per 
100 Ib.: catch weight spools painted 
barb wire, $4.30 per 100 Ib.; 12-mesh 
black wire cloth, $2 per 100 sq. ft.; 
12-mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.35 
per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized before 
poultry netting, 45-10 per cent dis- 
count; galvanized after poultry net- 
ting, 45 per cent discount. 

WRENCHES—Business excellent; 
prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 
60 per cent off list: Coes wrenches. 
40-10 ner cent off: engineers’ 
wrenches, 25 per cent off, knife han- 
die wrenches, 40-10 per cent off 
Stillson, 60-10 per cent off; Trimo. 
60-71% per cent off. 


Boston Price Trend Upward—Stocks Light 
—Record Shelf Hardware Sales Reported 


(Boston office of HARDWARE AGE) 

EPTEMBER has given a good account of itself so far 

as shelf hardware jobbers’ bookings are concerned, 

for it has made a record in the case of some jobbers 

and has come very nearly doing so with others. The price 

trend seems to be upward. Although it is realized that 

prices of pig iron and semi-finished and finished materials 

are not likely to advance during the remainder of the year, 
conditions are somewhat different as to hardware. 

Stocks are low at the present time, and while dealers 

do not expect to place large orders, steady replenishment 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES. — A 
slight decrease in business is reported, 
but it is believed the lull is only tem- 
porary and that a satisfactory business 
will be enjoyed for the remainder of 
the year. 


BOLTS AND NUTS. — Following the 
action of manufacturers of bolts and 
nuts, who recently issued new price 
lists, showing varying advances, but in 
some cases no change, jobbers have ad- 
justed their lists to a corresponding 
degree. The demand is active, accord- 
ing to reports from most of the job- 
bers. Discounts are unchanged. 


We quote from Boston job»ers’ 
stocks: 





tools, sash cord, 
sheet lead. 


Bolts.—Machine bolts, with H. P. 
nuts, % x 4 in. shorter and smaller, 
40 per cent discount; larger and long- 
er, 40 per cent discount; with C. T. 
& D. nuts 30 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; tap bolts, list; common car- 
riage bolts, 30 per cent discount; 
Eagle carriage bolts, 50 per cent dis- 
count; stove bolts, large lots, 65 and 
5 per cent discount; small lots, 50 
per cent discount; bolt ends, 35 per 
cent discount; tire bolts, 45 per cent 
discount. 

Nuts.—H. P., all kinds, list; C. P. 
& F., all kinds, $1 off list; check 
nuts, list; semi-finished hexagon 
nuts, y-in. and smaller; 60 and 10 
per cent discount; larger, 50 per cent 
discount; semi-finished case-hard- 
ened nuts, 50 per cent discount. 


DUCK. — Cotton duck has been ad- 


vanced about 5 cents per yard, and is 
now selling at-about 46 cents per yard. 





of stocks must continue. Up to the present time, the east- 
ern market has felt the effect of the Japanese catastrophe 
in a very limited way; but it is expected that the demand 
for sheets, nails and some ‘other steel products, which 
was felt several weeks ago on the Pacific Coast and re- 
cently has been a factor in the Chicago warehouse trade, 
will influence conditions in the east. 

The only reduction in prices has been in locks, latches 
and padlocks, while advances have been recorded on lathe 


lantern globes, shot cotton duck and 


ELECTRICAL GOODS. — Jobbers re- 
port a continuation of a very fair de- 
mand. No price changes are an- 
nounced. 


Wwe quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

lron.—Demanco, No. 5, $3.50 a doz 
net; in lots of five, $3.25. Domestic, 
$5 list less 30 per cent discount; ir 
lots of six to 23, 30 and 10 per cent 
discount; in lots of 24 and more, 40 
per cent discount. Thermax. $3.3/ 
net. Quality line Nos. 902, 905 and 
909, $6.75 list; Nos. 9091 and 9191, 
$7.70, in lots up to five, 25 and 10 per 
cent discount, in lots of six or more 
35 per cent discount. 

Toasters.—Star, $3.50 net each; in 
lots of 12, $3.35 each; in lots of 25 
$3.25 each; in gross lots, $3 each 
Universal line, No. 946, $6.75 list 
No. 945, $7.50; No. 947 (reversible) 
$8. Discount in lots up to five, 25 
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and 10 per cent; in lots of six or 
more, 35 per cent. 

Curling trons.—Improved, $1 each 
net. Universal line, No. 9801, $6.25 
each list; No. 9201, $6.75; No. 98011, 
with comb, $6.75; No. 92011, with 
comb, $7.25; discount in lots up to 
five, 25 and 10 per cent; in lots of six 
or more, 35 per cent. 


FOOTBALLS. — With the opening of 
the regular college and high school 
season, the demand for footballs has 
become very active. 


GALVANIZED WARE. — Although 
sheet manufacturers are having some 
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$10.25; 12-qt., $11.75; 16-qt., $14. 
Coal Hods.—Japanned, with wood 
handles, 15-in., $3.16 per doz.; 16-in., 
$3.40; 17-in., $3.75; galvanized, with 
wood handles; 15-in., $4.34; 16-in., 
$4.80; 17-in., $5.16; 18-in., $5.60. 


INCUBATORS.—An unusual demand 
for incubators and brooders has devel- 
oped, and there is also considerable ac- 
tivity in poultry supplies. 

LANTERN GLOBES.— The demand 
for lantern globes has been brisk and 
prices have been advanced 20 per cent. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


October 4, 1923 


SHEET LEAD.— The quotation has 
been advanced to 14%c. from 13'%c., 
owing to recent increase in demand. 
SHOT.—Air rifle shot, in tubes, has 
been advanced about 15 cents per case. 
The Boy Scout is quoted at $4.65 per 
case. Shot B. and larger are quoted 
at $2.75 per bag, an advance of 15 
cents. 

SKATES.—A goodly number of orders 
for skates have been received and ship 
ments will begin this week. The trade 


difficulty maintaining prices, quota- 


tions on cans, pots and hoods remain $1.15 per dos.: 

unchanged. nob Ruby, $3; 
: D’Lite Locnob 

GALVANIZED.—Sales steadily ex- Wizard Locnob, 


panding; retail stocks of most things 


Lantern Globes.—Dietz line, in 5 
dozen lots, Blizzard 
$ Blizzard Fitzall Loc- 
D’Lite Locnob, $1.15; 
Ruby, $3; Little We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
$1.95; Junior Bliz- stocks: 
zard, $1.08. In less than 5 dozen lots, 


Blizzard Fitzall Locnob, $1.30 per 


in skates has been rather slow on ac- 
count of some dealers having carried 
over large stocks. 


Fitzall Loenob, 


Ice Skates.—Boys’, key toe clamp 
85c. to $3 per pair; girls’, strap heel 


used in the winter are small. doz.; Blizzard Fitzall Locnob Ruby, key toe clamp, $1.10 to $3 per pair 
, : = $3.25; D’Lite Locnob, $1.30; D’Lite Roller Skates. — Union Hardwar: 
ua from Boston jobbers Locnob Ruby, Little Wizard Co. line, No. 2, 70c. to 76c. per pair 
SCOCKS: : a Loenob, $1.20; Junior Blizzard, $1.25. net: No. 3, 75c. to 82¢.; No. 10, $1.10 
Ash Cans.—No. 0180, $2.68 each, : to $1,20; Nos. 4, 5 and 6, $1.65 to 
net; No. 190, $4.20 each list; No. 171, OIL HEATERS.—In spite of the set- $1.90. ‘ 


$3.50; No. 181, $3.88 

Pails.—8 qt., $1.85 per doz. net; 
10-qt., $2.55; 12-qt., 2.80; 14-qt., 
$3.12; pails, 40 Ib. to dozen, $4.80; 


tlement of the anthracite strike, the SLEDS.—Trade is active and one man 
demand for oil heaters continues ac- wyfacturer has entirely sold out his 


pails, 50 Ib. to doz.. $6.20 tive. Jobbers also report good busi- product. 


ubs.—No. 200, $14 per doz. net; 
No. 300, $15.56. 

Garbage Cans.—Dover line, No. 4, 
$1; No. 2, $1.40; No. 1, $1.68. 

Ash Sifters.—Favorite, $6 per doz. 
net; all wire, $8.40; No. 19, $3.65. 

Watering Pots.--4-qt., $6.85 per 
doz., 6-qt., $8.90; S8-qt., $9; 10-qt., 


ness in pipeless heaters. 


WINDOW SCREENS AND DOORS.— 


SASH CORD.— Recent reductions in Manufacturers have announced their 
prices on sash cord have stimulated prices on window screens and screen 
sales and an advance of 4 cents per lb. doors the same as last season, and ac- 
is now announced. 


tive buying has started. 


Pittsburgh Reports Buyers’ Market in Steel 
—Hardware Trade 25% Ahead of 1922 


(Pittsburgh office of HARDWARE AGE) 

HE steel market is marking time with respect to 

demand and prices. The producers see a dwindling 

demand, show no tendency thus far to cut prices to 
obtain badly needed orders and seem willing for the time 
being to let the market take care of itself until there are 
some definite developments. On the other hand, consumers 
are taking in very freely the material due them on old 
contracts, some of this being at prices from $5 to $10 
below present prices, and they are marketing their prod- 
ucts based on these prices, rather than on what they 
would have to pay for material if they had to come in 
the market now. Buyers know there is absolutely no in- 
centive for them to buy ahead, or to be in a hurry to 
place new orders, and they are laying back until their 
stocks get to the point where they will have to look around 
for more supplies. It is simply a waiting game, and the 
advantage just at the moment in the steel market seems 
to be with the consumer. Developments of the past week 
were largely in favor of the buyer, and he is thoroughly 
alive to the situation. He knows that the chances of any 
higher prices are very remote, and he also knows that 
deliveries on all kinds of finished steel products are easy 
to get, and that he will not be caught short. 

At the same time, some of the steel companies say their 
bookings in the latter part of September showed some 
slight increase over the same period in August, this being 
especially true of the Steel Corporation, this company 
reporting that its orders booked in the last ten days of 
September showed quite a good increase. This increase 
was in all probability largely made up of tin plate, as 
in September some large contracts were placed with the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., the tin plate interest 
of the Steel Corporation, and also with the independent 
mills for delivery in the last quarter of this year. These 
contracts came out just as soon as the official announce- 
ment was made that tin plate and sheet prices for last 
quarter would be the same as for the previous quarter. 


This promises to be the largest year the tin plate trade 
has ever known. Crops of all kinds of fruits this year 
are the largest ever known, and more fruit is being put 
up this year by the canneries and the housewives than in 
any one previous year. Already some of the makers of 
fruit containers are booking orders for tin plate for de- 
livery in the first quarter of next year. All the mills are 
running practically full, with orders ahead to take their 
entire output over the remainder of this year. 

An encouraging feature of the week was the fact that 
specifications for steel bars and other shapes from the 
agricultural implement makers are showing a nice in- 
crease, this trade buying more materials than at any time 
for several years. The trade in structural steel shapes 
is heavy, and in plates is very active. Some of the west- 
ern cities are engaged in laying new water lines, the city 
of Portland, Ore., having recently bought about 15,000 
tons of steel plates for a new water line. Some of the 
oil companies are also active in building new tank storage. 
and are heavy buyers of plates. In spite of the active 
demand, prices on plates are none too strong, one Buffalo 
mill having lately shaded the price about $2 per ton on 
a large contract. 

The possible end of passive resistance by Germany in 
the Ruhr district and the resumption of dividends on its 
common stock by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad are also 
two encouraging features of the week, and are expected 
to restore confidence to some extent in the general busi- 
ness situation. 

In spite of the efforts of makers of pig iron to keep the 
output and the consumption about evenly balanced by the 
blowing out of furnaces, prices of pig iron are showing 
some weakness, especially in the southern markets. In 
the local district, the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
has been a fairly heavy buyer of foundry iron for its 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Trafford City, Pa., works, and was 
able to buy close to 7000 tons at a concession of close to 
$1 per ton over what has been regarded as the market 
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price. 


prices. 


AXES.—Demand is fair, stocks are 
large enough to meet the demand and 
prices are firm, but without any change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follews: 
First grade, single bitted axes, 


handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 
$24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz. ; 


second grade axes, single  bitted, 
handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$14.50 per doz.; double bitted, han- 


died, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 per 
doz. 


NUTS AND BOLTS.—The demand is 
still almost entirely for small lots, the 
leading jobbers and consumers not. 
showing any desire to buy ahead. 
Prices are not very firm, and it is re- 
ported that some makers are offering 
concessions on good orders for last 
quarter delivery. Discounts on nuts 
and bolts now in effect to the large 
trade, and prices on rivets in large lots 
are now as follows: 


Bolts and Nuts.—Machine bolts, 
small, rolled threads, 60, 10 and 10 
per cent off list. Machine bolts, small, 
cut threads, 60 and 5 per cent off list. 
Machine bolts, larger and longer, 60 
and 10 per cent off list. Carriage 
bolts, % x6 in.; smaller and shorter, 
rolled threads, 60 and 10 per cent off 
list; cut threads, 50, 10 and 5 per cent 
off list; larger and longer, 60 per cent 
off list. Lag bolts, 65 and 5 per cent 
off list; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
heads, 50 and 10 per cent off list; 
other style heads, 20 per cent extra. . 
Machine bolts, ¢.p.c. and t. nuts, % 
x4 in., 45, 10 and 5 per cent off list; 
larger and longer sizes, 45, 10 and 5 
per cent off list. Hot pressed square 
or hex. nuts, blank, 3.50c. off list. 
Hiot pressed nuts, tapped, 3.25c. off 
list. C.p.ec. and t. square or hex. nuts, 
blank, 3.75¢c. off list. C.p.c. and t. 
square or hex. nuts, tapped, 3.75c. 
off list. Semi-finished hex. nuts: 
%/16-in. and smaller, U. S. S., 80 per 
cent off list; %-in. and larger, U. 
S. S., 75 per cent off list; small sizes, 
Ss. A. E., 80 and 5 per cent off list; 
S. A. E., %-in. and larger, 75 and 5 





The market on basic and Bessemer iron is also 
weaker to the extent of about 50 cents per ton over former 
The outlook is that more furnaces will go out 
of blast in the near future, as the present demand for 
pig iron is not heavy enough to take the present output 

Reports from the local hardware trade are more favor- 
able than for some time, both as regards sales and also 
as regards the outlook for the remainder of the year. 
One local jobbing house states that its business up to 
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long time. 


Stove bolts in pack- 


5 per cent off list. 


per cent off list. 
ages, 75, 10 and 


Stove bolts in bulk, 75, 10, 5 and 2% 
per cent off list. Tire bolts, 60 and 
10 per cent off list. Bolt ends with 
hot pressed nuts, 60 and 5 per cent 
off list. Turnbuckles, with ends, %- 
in. and smaller, 55 and 5 to 50 per 
cent off list. Turnbuckles, without 
ends, %-in. and smaller, 70 and 10 to 


65 and 5 per cent off list. 
5e. to 5.25¢. off list. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hex. head cap screws, 65 and 10 
per cent off list. Milled set screws, 
65 and 10 per cent off list. Upset cap 
screws, 75 per cent off list. Upset set 


Washers, 


screws, 75 per cent off list. Milled 
studs, 60 per cent off list. 
Rivets.—Large structural and ship 
rivets, base, per 100 lb., $3 to $3.10 
Large boiler rivets, base 100 Ib., $3.10 
to $3.20. Small rivets, 65 and 10 to 65 
and 5 off list. G. P. lag bolts, %-in 


and smaller, rolled thread, 65 and 10 
per cent off list. Eagle carriage bolts, 
65 and 10 per cent off list. Hagle 
tire bolts, 70 and 10 per cent off list. 


Conmeien tire bolts, 60 and 10 per 
cent off list. 
COPPER PRODUCTS. — Some heavy 


inquiries for copper siding, roofing and 
eaves are being received in this coun- 
try from Japan to be used for rebuild- 
ing purposes. It is expected that quite 
a heavy business will done with Japan 
by this country when the actual work 
of rebuilding starts. Domestic demand 
for copper goods is quite active, and 
prices are reported firm. Prices being 
quoted by the makers of copper goods, 
but which might be shaded on good 
orders, are about as follows: 


We now quote: Copper conductor 
pipe, in lots of 500 ft. and over, 40, 
10, 10 and 2% per cent off list; 200 to 


500 ft., 40, 10 and 5 per cent off 
list; 100 to 200 ft., 40, 10, 5 and 2% 
per cent off list; copper elbows, 30 


per cent off list; ferrules, 37% c. base; 
copper nails, 25c. per lb.; copper rods, 
24c. base; copper bottoms, 30% c. base. 


IKON AND STEEL BARS.—Reports 
that the price of 2.40 cents at mill for 
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Sept. 30, will show an increase of fully 25 per cent over 
the same period last year, and this concern regards the 
outlook for the remainder of the year as very good. The 
retail trade is buying goods freely for the fall and winter 
seasons, and is also looking forward to good business. 
Prices are holding firm, and there were no noteworthy 
changes in the market either up or down in the past week. 
Deliveries of goods by the makers are better than in a 


soft steel bars was being shaded, are 
denied by local makers who say they 
are holding prices firm. Demand is 
mostly for small lots to meet current 
needs. The demand for iron bars is 
also quiet, but prices are holding firm. 
Warehouse prices on steel bars in 
small lots are now 3.15c.; for struc- 
tural steel shapes, 3.25c.; steel bands, 
f$.15e., and for steel hoops, 3.95« 
These prices are also being charged 
by jobbers out of stock. 
STEEL PIPE.—Demand is more active, 
and on small pipe, the mills are still 
back in shipments from six to eight 
weeks. Some good inquiries are in the 
market for line pipe from the gas and 





oil interests. Prices are firm, and for 
small lots from stock are about as 
follows: 
Black Galy Black Galv. 
1%, ....$3.39 bs. ..94.38 90.21 
\, , re 1%4.. 9.71 12.5! 
ixks Ce $5.00 11%4..11.60 15.05 
ie 417 5.43 2....15.61 20.25 
Teescs Guee 6.56 21%. .24.68 Pee 
Above prices per 100 ft. f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


WIRE PRODUCTS.—Demand for fence 
wire is better, but for plain wire and 
wire nails, is only fair. Mills are now 
able to make prompt shipments for the 
first time since the early part of the 


year. Prices are said to be holding 
firm. 

Jobbers quote retail trade from 
stocks as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.40 to $3.50 base per 
keg; galvanized, 2-point cattle wire, 
93.38 per spool; galvanized 2-point 
hay wire, $3.63 per spool; galvanized 
4-point cattle wire, $3.60 per spool 
galvanized, 4-point hay wire, $3.90 


per spool; No. 9 annealed fence wire, 
$3.30 per 100 lb.; No. 9 galvanized 
fence wire, $3.90 per 100 lb.; Woven 
wire fencing, 63 per cent off list. All 
the above prices on spools are for 
80-rod. 


Farmers Buying Better—Stocks Balanced 
—Jobbers Fear Shortages in Cleveland 


(Cleveland office of HARDWARE AGE) 
“\ ALES of general hardware items 
S have been heavy during the past 

ten days. Shipments have been 
slow keeping jobbers busy. Retailers 
report sales volume for September, 
1923, far ahead of the same month last 
year. Jobbers make the same observa- 
tion. Stock conditions in average re- 
tail store said to be well balanced and 
in very healthy state. 

Jobbers continue to warn of pos- 
sible shortages in ice skates, silverware, 
alarm clocks, stainless steel and similar 
fall goods. Collection situation is fair, 
and credit is easier to arrange. 

Farmers said to be buying better and 


paying more promptly. Dealers in 
southern Ohio report better business. 
Northern cities affected somewhat with 
slump during hot weather spell. 

ACCESSORIES AND TIRES.—Ru- 
mors of further declines in tires are 
heard but cannot be confirmed; tire 
sales active; general accessory items 


moving briskly; stocks satisfactory; 
dealers buying skid chains in fair 
quantities. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Cleveland: Millers Falls, No. 145 
jacks, $4.75; Reliable jacks, No. 1, 
$2.33; No. 2, 93.33, in lots of 12; Derf 
spark plugs, 96c. each for all sizes in 
lots of less than 50; Champion X 
spark plugs, 35c. each for less than 
100 and 438c. each for over 100; Cham- 


pion regular, 53c. each for less than 
100, all sizes; 50c. each for over 100 
Reliable jacks, No. 00, $1; No. 1, $1.25; 
Nos. 2 and 3, $1.75. 

Snap-On Wrenches, No. 101, Master 


Service sets, $15.25 each; No. 202 
Heavy Duty sets, $8 each; No. 404 
Universal Socket sets, $7 each; No 


505 B, Serew Driver sets, $3.40 each. 


Less 40 per cent on all Snap-On 
wrenches f.o.b. Milwaukee, Wis. 


ALARM CLOCKS.—High grade clocks 
are extremely scarce, and lower price 
grades are not very plentiful. Dealers 
are sending in heavy orders, which 
wholesalers are forced to place on file 
listed as “back orders.” Some relief is 
hoped for in the next thirty days. 
Dealers have been cautioned to con- 
sider holiday needs at once. 
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AXES.—Sales very good; shipments 
slow; jobbers’ stocks fair; prices steady. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 
follows: First grade single bitted 
axes, handled, $919 per doz.; unhan- 
dled, $14.50 per doz.; double bitted, 
handled, $24.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$20 per doz. 

BOLTS AND NUTS.—-Talk of adjust- 
ments continues, but no definite details 
as to the nature of the adjustments are 
available. Jobbers question the pos- 
sibility of stiffer offerings and seem to 
believe that prices will hold for some 
time. Stocks fair; business healthy. 


Cleveland jobbers quote _ f.o.b.: 
Large machine bolts, cut thread, 50 
per cent off list; small, rolled thread, 
50 and 5 per cent off list; carriage 
bolts, large and small, cut thread, 45 
per cent off list; stove bolts, 75 and 
5 per cent off list; hot pressed nuts, 
$3.25 off list. 


CUTLERY.—Pocket cutlery is moving 
well; stocks satisfactory; carvers not 
plentiful but in strong demand; stain- 
less steel cutlery (for table use) hard 
to get; prices in all lines steady. 


EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.— Sales volume fair; stocks 
ample; prices holding firm. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows 
for 500 ft. and over, delivery in cen- 
tral territory: Galvanized conductor 
pipe, 66 per cent off list; galvanized 
eaves trough, 74% per cent off list; 
ridge roll, 74% per cent off list. 
round and corrugated conductor fit- 
tings are 65 per cent off list, f.o.b. 
Cleveland or factory, and square cor- 
rugated fittings, 50 per cent off list. 

FOOD CHOPPERS.—Demand for chop- 
pers and stuffers keeping up; jobbers 
report heavy sales; stocks adequate; 
prices firm. 

Food Choppers.—No. 5, $3.25 each; 
No. 10, $5.50 each; No. 22. $8 75 cach; 
No. 32, $10.50 each; No. 22P, $13 each. 

Sausage Stuffers.—No. 15, $9 each; 
No. 25, $10.50 each; No. 31, $11.50 
each; No. 35, $12.50 each. 

These prices are list subject to 
dealers’ discount of 25 and 7% per 
cent. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Fairly active 
demand; stocks good; prices steady. 


Jobbers quote _ f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Galvanized tubs with wringer attach- 
ment, No. 1, $6.75 to $7 per doz.; No. 

2, $7.50 to $7.75 per doz.; No. 3, $8.65 
to 99 per doz.; heavy tubs, No. 1, 
$13.75 per doz.; No. 2, $15.50 per doz.; 
No. 8, $17.25 per doz.; pails, 10-qt., 
$2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 per doz.; 
14-qt., $2.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $3.25 
per doz. 
GAME TRAPS.—Sales not up to usual, 
due it is thought to continued warm 
weather which is not good for trapping. 
Prices are holding; stocks ample. 

Cleveland jobbers quote f.o.b. as 
follows: Game Traps, Victor, No. 0, 
$1.65 per doz.; No. 1, $2.00 per doz.; 
No. 14, $3.05 per doz.; No. 2, $3.97 
per doz. Jump traps, No. 0, $2.07 
per doz.; No. I, $2.88 per doz.; No. 
1%, $3.48 per doz. Compact, com- 
petitive grade, $1.45 per doz. 

GARDEN TOOLS AND HOSE.—Fu- 
tures, calling for spring deliveries are 
good at prices quoted. 

Jobbers quote _ f.o.b. Cleveland: 

Little Giant, grass scythes, $16.00 
per doz.; bush and weed scythes, 
$16.50 per doz.; Derby and Ball snaths 
(grass), $12.50 per doz.; bush snaths, 
$13.50 per doz. 5 

GASOLINE LAMPS AND _ LAN- 
TERNS.—Brisk sales; steady prices; 
fair stocks. 


Cleveland jobbers quote Coleman 
lanterns as_ follows: CQ-329, $6.25 
per doz.; CQ-318, $1 per doz.; LQ-327, 


5.25 per doz. 
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ICE SKATES.—Jobbers look for good 
year in ice skates; shortages likely; 
sales for late October delivery heavy; 
prices firm. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows. 

Ice Skates, screw clamp model, men 
or women, No. 1624, 75c. per pair; No. 
1624%, nickel plated, $1.10 per pair; 
No. 1724%, hardened and _ polished 
runners, $1.35 per pair; No. 192414, 
flanged runners, $2.60 per pair. 

Ice Skates, hockey model, for men, 
No. 524%, $1.10 per pair; for women, 
No. 524%L, $1.35 per pair; polished, 
and hardened runners, for men, No. 
424%, $1.45 per pair; for women, No. 
424% L, $1.75 per pair; with flanged 
runners, for men, No. 924%, $2.80; for 
women, No. 924% L, $3.30 per pair. 


NAILS AND WIRE.—Market steady, 
mills catching up in most sizes; stocks 
hight; demand good. 
Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Nails, less than carload lots, stock 
shipments, $3.60 per keg; No. 9 gal- 


vanized wire, $3.95 per 100 lb.; No. 9 
annealed wire, $3.50 per 100 lb.; and 
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The Clerk’s Best Friend 


“Hardware Age Publishing Co., 

“New York, N. Y. 

“Gentlemen: 

“You will please enter the two 
names given below for a year’s 
subscription each for HARD- 
WARE AGE; these young men 
are with me, and we are trying 
to master the hardware business; = 
and I know of no greater help 
than have them read HARD- 
WARE AGE each week. 

“I have gotten a great deal of 
assistance and pleasure out of its 
pages in the past years, and 
trust to continue for many more. 

“You will please start these 
subscriptions with the week, so 
they may get the first of the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Norvell. 

“Mr. J. B. Perry, Jr., 
“Granada, Miss. 

“Mr. Wayne Koonce, 
“Granada, Miss. 

“You will please bill me with 
- these subscriptions, and if Mr. 
=: Soule has anything on salesman- 
ship that he may drop them it 
will be greatly appreciated per- 
sonally. } 

“With every good wish, I beg 
to remain, 

“Yours very truly, 
“L. J. Doak, 
“Doak Hardware Co., 
“Grenada, Miss.” 
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cement coated nails, $3.25 per 100 lb. 
Polished staples, $4.05 per 100 Ib.; 
galvanized staples, $4.50 per 100 Ib. 
Miscellaneous nails, 70 per cent off 
list. Cut nails, $4 per keg. 
Wire brads, 70 and 10 per cent off 
list. 
PAINTS AND OILS.—Turpentine 2 
cents higher; linseed oil off 2 cents; 
sales fair; stocks good. 
Turpentine, in bbls., $1.14%; less 
than bbl., $1.29% per gal. 
Linseed oil in bbl... $1.00; less than 
bbls., 91.15. Boiled, 2c. extra per gal. 
Denatured alcohol, 55c. per gal. 
English Venetian red, in bbls., 3c. 
per lb.; in 100-lb. kegs, 4%c. per Ib. 
White lead, in 100-lb. kegs, 14c. per 
Ib.; in 50-lb. and 25-lb. kegs, 14%c. 
per lb.; in 12%-lb. kegs, 14%c. per lb.; 
in 500-lb. lots, 10 per cent discount. 
Other prices are net. 
Shellac, strictly pure, one gallon 
jugs, $3.50 for orange and $3.95 for 
white. 
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ROLLER SKATES. — Sales active; 
prices quoted effective for deliveries 
up to and including Dec. 1, 1923. Job- 
bers expect shortages in December if 
net before. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. Cleve- 
land: 
Roller skates, Nos. 4 and 5, $1.50 
per pair; No. 6, $1.60 per pair. 
ROPE.—Manila rope declined 2 cents 
and sisal 1% cent during the past ten 
days. Moderate sales mostly for agri- 
cultural rope. Shipping companies on 
the lakes have not been in the market 
very heavy. Stocks are ample. 


Cleveland jobbers quote the best 
grades of manila rope, 17%c. per lb. 
for mill shipments; 18\4c. per Ib. fo: 
stock shipments; second grade, 15% c 
per lb. for mill shipments; sisal rope, 
best grade, 14%c. per Ib. for mill 
shipments and 15 c. for stock ship- 
ments. Second grade, 13%c. 


SASH WEIGHTS.—Jobbers quote on 
sash weights 3 to 29 lb., $55 stock ship- 
ment and $50 for factory shipment. 


SCREWS.—Sales good; stocks on wood 
screws tight; prices appear steady. 


Jobbers quote wood screws as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Cleveland: Flat head, 
bright, 75, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off 


list; round head, blued, 75, 5, 5 and 

5 per cent off list; round head nick 

eled, 65, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list, 

and round head, brass, 70, 5, 5 and 

5 per cent off list. 
SNOW SHOVELS AND SIDEWALK 
SCRAPERS.—Much of this _ business 
has been taken care of with early or- 
ders. Jobbers are preparing to make 
deliveries. Many dealers have not 
given these items due consideration in 
the opinion of wholesalers, who say that 
stocks are not abundant. Prices are 
firm and dealers are advised to prepare 
now for the demand which comes with 
the first fall of snow, a time at which 
deliveries are made difficult. 

Cleveland jobbers quote f.o.b. as 
follows: 

Snow shovels, galvanized, No. 3:, 
$10.00 per doz.; No. 34, $11.00 per doz. 
No. 36, $13.50 per doz. Toy size gal- 
vanized snow shovels, $2.65 per doz. 

Snow shovels, wooden, No. 3, $4.25 
per doz.; No. 20, 96.00 per doz.; No 
8, $6.00 per doz. 

Sidewalk scrapers, heavy blade 
socket type, $8.25 per doz.; Shank 
pattern, $8.00 per doz.; riveted blade 
pattern, $6.75 per doz. ie 

Sidewalk scrapers, competitiv: 
grade, $5.00 per doz. (smaller). 


SILVERWARE.—Stocks are __ inade- 
quate in the face of the present heavy 
demand. Jobbers believe that factories 
will catch up during the month of 
October only to face the Thanksgiving 
rush and then the Christmas demand. 
They advise dealers to get lined up for 
requirements of the holiday season. 
SLEDS. — Jobbers have arranged for 
much business in this line, orders hav- 
ing been taken last June. Flexible 
Flyers stocks depleted; stocks on 
Lightning Guiders fair. 
STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Gvood 
strong trade continues. Dealers calling 
for immediate shipments indicates con- 
sumer demand beginning and suggests 
that holdover stock was very limited. 
Stocks appear satisfactory and prices 
are unchanged. 

Cleveland jobbers quote as follows 


Stove pipe nested blue, 28-sgas' 
$16.40 per 100 j.; 26-gage, $19.20 Dp 
100 j. 

Elbows, 6 in., blued, corruga' 
28-gage, 91.55 per doz. 
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galv., 17 in., $5.25 per 
models. Same size 
$6.50 per doz. 

33 in., $20.25 


Coal hods, 
«oz. for open 
closed with funnel, 

Stove Boards, Crystal, 
per doz. 


WEATHERSTRIPS.—Sales fair, stocks 
ample; price steady as quoted. 


Cleveland jobbers quote f.o.b. as 
follows: 

Bosleys weatherstrip, window, all 
felt No. 2, $2.25 per 100 ft.; No. 3, 
$2.60 per 100 ft.; No. 4, $3.00 per 
100 ft. 


HARDWARE AGE 


rotecto window, metal strip (zine 
coated steel), Nos. 0836 and 0342, 
$2.25 per 100 ft. 

Door strips. Nos. 0536 and 0542, 


$3.00 per 100 ft. 


WINDOW GLASS.—Stocks improving; 
sales active; prices unchanged. 
Cleveland jobbers are quoting: 
_ Window glass, first three brackets, 
single A and B, 86 per cent off list: 
over three brackets, same grades, 84 
per cent off list. Both sizes double 


79 


cent off list. 
and double, 80 


A and B, 87 per 
Lights, single 
cent off list. 
Single AA paper wrapped, 82 per 
cent off; double AA paper wrapped, 
84 per cent off list; lights, AA paper 
wrapped, 80 per cent off list. 
Putty, pure, in 12%-lb. lots, $6.75 
per cwt.; in 25-lb. kegs, $6 per cwt.; 
in 100-lb. lots, $5.50 per cwt. Com- 
mercial grade, in 12%-lb. lots, $4.75 
per cwt.; in 25-lb. lots, $4.25 per ewt.; 
in 100-lb. lots, $3.75 per cwt. Glaziers’ 
points range from 20 to 22c. per Ib. 


per 


Fall and Winter Goods Moving Well in West 
—Optimistic Feeling in Twin Cities 


(Minneapolis office of HARDWARE AGE) 
ETAIL dealers and jobbers re- 
port business as continuing to 
improve, although inclined to be 

somewhat spasmodic; i.e., good for a 
few days or a week, then slowing up 
for a few days. 

Demand for fall and winter goods 
is opening up nicely, and a good vol- 
ume of business is being done in stoves, 
ranges and furnaces, as well as in tem- 
porary heating devices such as oil and 
electric heaters. 

Altogether there is a more optimistic 
feeling prevailing throughout the trade 
than there was a few weeks ago. 

Collections continue somewhat dif- 
ficult but are considered better than 
last year at this time. 

ASH SIFTERS.—Some demand; stocks 
good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Square wood sifters, 
$3.75 per doz.; round metallic, $4 per 
doz.; wood barrel, $12 per doz. 

AXES.—Sales improving; stocks good; 
prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Single bit axes, base 
weights, $14; double bit, base 
‘weights, $19 per doz. 

BALE TIES.—In spite of fair demand, 
prices have declined. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Single loop bale ties 
65-10 per cent. 

BOLTS.—Fair demand; stocks good; 
prices show no change since recently 
issued new price lists and discounts. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Carriage bolts, all sizes. 
40-10 per cent; machine bolts, all 
sizes, 50 per cent; stove bolts, 70 per 
cent; lag screws, 50-10 per cent. 

BRADS.—Good demand; stocks good; 
prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Wire brads in 25-lb. 
boxes, 70-10 per cent. 

* BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Sales con- 
tinue to be of very good volume for 
this late in the year. There is an un- 
usal amount of new work getting under 
way for so late in the year. 


COAL HODS.—Some sales developing; 
improved demand daily; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Japanned coal hods, 
open, -17-in., $3.75; 18-in., $4.25; 
japanned funnel, 17-in. ny ee 80; 18- -in., 
$5.25; open galvanized, 17-in., $5.30; 
18-in., $5.80; 17-in., funnel galva- 
nized, $6.65; 18-in., $7.10 per doz. 


EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR PIPE 
AND ELBOWS.—Sales very good for 


this late in the stocks good; 


prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Kaves trough, 28 gage, 
lap joint, S. B. 5-in., $5 per 100 ft.: 
conductor pipe, 28-gage, 3-in., $4.75 
per 100 ft.; conductor elbows, 3-in., 
$1.55 per doz. 

FILES.—Sales fairly 
good; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: First grade files, 50-10 
per cent; second grade files, 60-10 
per cent from standard lists. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Demand im- 
proving but not very brisk; prices un- 
changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, Stand- 


year; 


steady; stocks 


ard | No. 1, $6.85 per doz.; No. 2 
$7.7 No. 3, $8.95. Heavy galva- 
inal tubs, No. 1, $12; No. 2, $13.25; 
No. 3, 50. 


GLASS AND PUTTY.—Steady im- 
provement in sales; stocks good; prices 
stiff. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Single strength glass, 82 
per cent; double strength glass, 84 
per cent. Putty, 50-Ib. steel drums, 
$5 per cwt.; 25-lb. steel drums, $5.20 


per cwt. 
AND HATCHETS.—Fair- 


HAMMERS 
ly good demand; stocks good; prices 


steady. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: RO ag oe hammers, 
Maydole No. 11%, $13.50 per 
Plumb HF%81, $13.25 per doz.; 
side No. 611%, $13.25 per 


doz.; 
River- 
doz. ; 


hatchets, Plumb broad No. 2, $19.40 
per doz.; Plumb shingling No. 2, $15 
per doz.; Plumb:claw No. 2, $16.25 
per doz. 


LANTERNS.—Good demand for lan- 
terns; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Dietz lanterns, long or 
short globe, $13.50 per doz.; Embury 
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Speaks for Itself 


“Hardware Age, 
“New York City. : 
“Gentlemen: 
“We regard your paper the -; 
best and most complete ever — 
published; we have been sub- 
scribers of your paper ever 
since it was in the form of a 
four-page paper. : 
“Yours very truly, é 
“Jas. W. Sneed & Bro., 

“Gordonsville, Va.” 
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210, $7.7 75 per doz.; No. 


lanterns, No. 
Midget 


240, $12.75 per doz.; No. 130, 
vehicle lanterns, $17 per doz. 


NAILS.—Sales continue very good; 
stocks good; prices steady. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Twin Cities: Standard wire nails, 
$4.10 per keg, base; cement coated 
nails, $3.60 per keg, base. 


OIL HEATERS.—Fairly good demand 
opening up; stocks good; prices firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Japanned polished steel, 
3-qt. capacity, $3.50 each; nickel pol- 
ished steel, 4-qt. capacity, $5.40 each. 
PYREX OVEN WARE.—Demand con- 
tinues very good; stocks good; no price 
changes. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Twin Cities: Transparent baking 
ware. Casseroles, No. 101, $15.96 per 
doz.; No. 197, $14.04 per doz. Pie 
plates, No. 202, $6 per doz. 


REGISTERS.—Sales good; stocks fair; 
prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Cast steel registers, 
3314 per cent from lists. 

ROPE.—Demand good; stocks good; 
prices have shown a decline since last 
report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grades manila rope 
18% cents per lb. base; best grades 
sisal rope 15% cents per Ib., base. 


SANDPAPER.—Demand fairly good; 
stocks good; prices as last quoted. 
We quoterfrom jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 





Twin Cities: Best grade, No. 1, per 
ream, $6.50; second grade, No. 1, per 
ream, $5.85; garnet paper, No. 1, per 
ream $16.50. 

SCREWS.—Sales improving; stocks 


good; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Flat head bright screws, 
75-5 per cent; round head _ blued 
screws, 72% per cent; flat head 
japanned, 67% per cent; flat head 

brass screws, 70 per cent; round head 

brass, 671% per cent. 
SKATES.—No retail interest; jobbers 
report nice volume of business on 
hand; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Men’s plain No. 1624 
skates, 80c. per pair; 1624%4, $1.15 per 
pair; 524%, $1.21 per pair. Ladies’ 
5624%, $1.06 per pair; Nester John- 
son Hockey, Plain, $7.50 per pair: 
nickel plated, $8.50 per pair. 

SNOW SHOVELS AND SIDEWALK 
SCRAPERS.—Jobbers making ship- 
ment on orders received for September 
delivery; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Twin Cities: Good grade scrapers. 
$4.75 per doz.; straight handle wood, 
$4.85; straight handle steel blade. 
$5.25; galvanized steel blade D 
handle $12 per doz. 
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SOLDER.—Sales considered satisfac 
tory; stocks good; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Twin Cities: Guaranteed half and 
half solder, 29c. per Ib. 

STEEL SHEETS.—Sales fair but 
smaller than a few weeks ago; prices 
steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: 28-gage galvanized steel 
sheets, $5.45 per cwt. 

STEEL TRAPS.—Some interest being 
shown; somewhat early for active de- 
mand; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Victor No. 0, $1.65; No. 

1, $2; No. 1%, $3.05; No. 2, $3.97; 

Newhous Oneida Jump No. 0, $2.07; 

No. 1, $2.38; No. 14%, $3.48 per doz. 
STOVE GOODS.—Steady improvement 
in sales as fall season gets under way; 
stocks good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.). 
Twin Cities: Stove boards, crystal- 
lized, 28 x 28, $16.15; 30 x 30, $18.70; 
36 x 36, $23.65; stove pipe, uniform 
blued, 28-gage, 6-in., knocked-down. 
$14.60 per 100 joints; common 6-in. 
corrugated elbows, $1.35 per doz.; 
6-in. adjustable charcoal iron elbows, 
$1.95 per doz.; dampers, cast iron, 
wood or coil handles, $1.40 per doz.; 
stove shovels, 1414-in., japanned, 60c. 
per doz.; 21%-in., jumbo japanned, 
$1.55 per doz.; Jumbo, Jr., 90c. per 
doz. 


Atlantic City Convention 
(Continued from page 62) 


A. Baldwin & Co., New Orleans, La.; 
Fayette R. Plumb, Fayette R. Plumb, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; Alvan T. Sim- 
onds, Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass.; John M. Townley, Townley Metal 
& Hardware Co., Kansas City, Mo.; E. 
C. Waldvogel, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Stamford, Conn.; Leon C. Warner, War- 
ner Hardware Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
and C. F. Wiepert, Sargent & Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 

At the meeting of the Sporting Goods 
Group, of which E. R. Galvin, E. 1. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., is chairman, and which is to be 
held at 4 p. m. at Ohio Avenue Hall, 
the following topics will be discussed: 

“How Is Business and Why; Can the 
Business Expand with a_ Steady, 
Healthy and Permanent Growth?”; 
“How May We Advance ‘Simplifica- 
tion More Quickly?; Is Net Pricing and 
Billing Desirable?”; “How May the 
Manufacturer Help the Jobber in Re- 
ducing the Carry-over of Seasonable 
Goods ?”; “Are Any Makers of Sporting 
Goods Troubled with Excessive Can- 
cellations?”; “How Shall Repairs and 
Repair Parts for the Consumer Be 
Handled?”, and “What Is the Best Pol- 
icy with Respect to Returned Goods?” 

The speakers include Edward Blake, 
Jr., Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Green- 
field, Mass.; Carl W. Dipman, “Good 
Hardware,” New York, N. Y.; E. A. 
Clungeon, A. J. Reach Co., Philadel 
phia, Pa.; E. W. Simon, A. F. Meissel- 
bach Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y., and 
Herbert P. Sheets, National Retai! 
Hardware Association, Argos, Ind. 





Efficient Cistern Pump 


The new Barnes Closed Top and 
Closed Spout Cistern Pump, made by 
the Barnes Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
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Need It More Than Ice 


“HARDWARE AGE, 

“New York City. 
“Gentlemen: 

“We wouldn’t be without our 
HARDWARE AGE for anything. 
We had rather do without our 
ice, and you know this is a neces- 
sity, and we feel the same way 
about the HARDWARE AGE. 

“Yours truly, 
' “Lyon & Son, 
“Durant, Miss.” 











TACKS.—Sales considered good; stocks 
vood; prices as last recorded. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: 8-o0z. American cut, 82c.; 
8-oz. tinned carpet, 96c.; 8-0z. blued 
earpet, 82c.; No. 11 double pointed, 
538c. 

TIN PLATE.—Demand continues fair; 
stocks good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Tin plate, furnace coke, 
ICL, 20 x 28, $13.75 per box. Roofing 
tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, $14.75 
per box. 


WEATHER STRIP.—Sales steadily im- 


is durable in construction and efficient 
in operation. The cylinder is 3 in. in 
diameter and has a stroke of 4 in. The 
pump is fitted for iron pipe, but is fur- 

















nished for lead pipe connections or 
brass valve seats. The weight is ap- 
proximately 22 lbs. A feature of the 
pump is the ease with which it may be 
adjusted to prevent freezing during 
cold weather by merely lifting the 
lever as high as it will go, which re- 
sults in tripping the suction valve. 





To the Point 


“Gentlemen: 

“Enclosed find check for $3 as 
subscription for a year for Hard- 
ware Age. It is certainly a 
great help in my business. 

“Respectfully, 
“John Kara, 

“3827 Falls Road, 
“Baltimore, Md.” 
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proving as fall season gets under way; 
prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, t.0.) 
Twin Cities: 54% and % wood anid felt, 
$1.85 per 100 ft.; 1l-in., $2.60 per 100 
ft. 


WHEELBARROWS. — Sales good; 
stocks good; prices as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b 
Twin Cities: Wood stave barrows, 
fully bolted, $37.50 per doz. Tubular 
steel, No. 1, $6.75 each; wood garden 
barrows, $6.25 each. 

WIRE.—Demand on!y fair but expected 
to improve shortly; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Twin Cities: Barbed wire, painted 
cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.70; galvanized 
cattle, $3.97; painted hog wire, $3.96 
galvanized hog wire, $4.25; smooth 
black annealed No. 9, $4 per cwt 
smooth galvanized annealed, $4.45 
per cwt. 

WRENCHES.—Demand for practically 
all kinds of wrenches continue active, 
and some shortages continue to exist; 
prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.) 
Twin Cities: Agricultural wrenches 
60 per cent; Coes wrenches, 40-10 per 
cent; engineers’ wrenches, 25 pei 
cent; knife handle wrenches, 40-10 
Stillson 60-10; Trimo, 60-744; Snap on 
wrenches in sets Master service No 
101, $15.25; No. 202, $8; No. 404, 37 
No. 505B, $3.40; less 40 per cent f.o.) 
Milwaukee. 


New Electric Washer Speedy in 
Operation 


The Queen Electric Washer and 
Wringer, made by the Knoll Mfg. Co., 
Reading Pa., has a number of note- 
worthy features making for efficiency 
in operation and which should recom- 
mend it to householders. Except for 
the tub, rolls, etc., the washer is con- 
structed entirely of metal, a high grade 
of angle steel being used. It has large 
roller bearing castors, and because of 
its folding extension, it occupies but 
little space. The tub is of selected 

















Southern White Cedar, a material se- 
lected for its durability. The wringer 
is reversible and swings in three differ- 
ent positions and a high grade material 
is used in the rolls. The motor 1s es- 
pecially designed for washing machine 
use. There is a pinion gear drive, rack 
and gear agitator drive, machine cut 
gears, steel wringer clutch, all working 
parts being enclosed. The washer will 
permit a tub of clothes to be washed 
in a surprisingly short time. 
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Sor Quality 
Finish 


and Price — 


McKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 




















can’t be beaten. Carpen- 
ters like them. They sell, 


because they’re Good. 


MCKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
PITTSBURGH 
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NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THB 
UNITED STATES CONVENTION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 16, 17, 18, 19, 1923. Head- 
quarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. T. James 
Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 505 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES BRANCH OF THE 
NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES CONVENTION AND EXHI- 
BITION, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 15, 16, 17, 
18, 1923. Headquarters, Shelburne Hotel. 
T. James Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 505 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 17, 18, 19, 1923. Opening session 
will be held on the evening of Oct. 16. 
Headquarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. F. D. 
Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, Louisville, Jan. 22, 28, 24, 26, 
1924. J. M. Stone, secretary-treasurer, 202 
Republic Building, Louisville, Ky. 

MOUNTAIN STAT@S HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, City Audi- 
torium, Denver, Colo., January 22, 23, 24, 
1924. W. W. McAlister secretary-treasurer 
Boulder, Colo. 

W®STERN ReTAIL IMPLEMENT AND HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Missouri 
Theater Building, Kansas City, Jan. 15, 16, 
17, 1924. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, 
Kan. 

West VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Huntington, 
Jan. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1924. James B. Carson, 
secretary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Cadle 
Tabernacle, Indianapolis, Jan. 29, 30, 31, 
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Feb. 1, 1924. G. 
Argos, Ind. 

NEBRASKA R@®TAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION ANE EXHIBITION, Lincoln, 
Feb. 5, 6, 7, 8, 1924. Geo. H. Dietz, secre- 
tary, 414-419 Little Building, Lincoln, Neb. 

WISCONSIN Reratw. HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwau- 
kee Auditorium, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 1924. George 
W. Kornley, manager of exhibits, 1476 
Green Bay Avenue, Milwaukee. Pr. J. 
Jacobs, secretary-treasurer, Stevens Point. 
Wis. 

MICHIGAN Reral. HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Grand 
Rapids, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 1924. Karl 8. 
Judson, exhibit manager, 248 Morris Ave- 
nue, Grand Rapids. A. J. Scott, secretary, 
Marine City, Mich. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTA SBABOARD 
HARDWARB ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 
1924. Sharon E. Jones, secretary-treasurer, 
Wesley Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Iowa RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, 
Feb. 12-15, 1924. A. R. Sale, secretary- 
treasurer, Mason City, Iowa. 

New Yorke Reram HARDWARE ASssOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Feb. 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1924. Headquarters, McAlpin 
Hotel, and exhibition at Seventy-first Regi- 
ment Armory. John B. Foley, secretary, 
412-413 City Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Cincinnati, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 
22, 1924. James B. Carson, 1001 Schwind 
Building, Dayton, Ohfo. 

New ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS As- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Mechanics Building, Boston, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 


F. Sheely, secretary, 
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Winchester Conventions 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


1924. George A. Fiel, secretary, 10 High 
Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

NorTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE As- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Municipal Auditorium, Fargo, Feb. 20, 21, 
22, 1924. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand 
Forks. 

MissourR!I RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Marquette 
Hotel, St. Louis; Feb. 26, 27 and 28, 1924. 
F. X. Becherer, secretary, 5106 North 
Broadway, St. Louis. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARB IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND Ex- 
HIBITION, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, 
March 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 1924. LeRoy 
Smith, treasurer, 112 Market Street, San 
Francisco, 

ILuINo1Is ReTran. HARDWARB ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary, 1924. Leon D. Nish, secretary- 
treasurer, Elgin, Ill. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION, St. Paul 
Auditorium, Feb. 26, 27, 28, 29, 1924 
C. H. Casey, secretary, Jordan, Minn. 

SoutH Dakora RgpraIL HARDWARE As- 
SOCIATION AND EXPOSITION, Colliseum Build- 
ing, Sioux Falls, March 4, 5, 6, 7, 1924. 
C. H. Casey, secretary, Jordan, Minn. 

SOUTHBASTERN ReTaIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, composed of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia and Tennessee, Con- 
vention and Exhibition, Atlanta, Ga., May 
27, 28, 29,1924. Walter Harlan, secretary, 
701 Grand Theatre Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CAROLINAS 
CONVENTION, Wrightsville Beach, N. C., 
June 17, 18, 19, 1924. T. W. Dixon, sec- 
retary-treasurer, 717-718 Commercial Bank 
Building, Charlotte N. C. 
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Date Location Hotel tegular Club Meetings 
Oct. 3-4 Toledo Secor - Michigan, Ohio 
Oct. 9-10 Indianapolis Claypool Indiana 
Oct. 9-10 Pittsburgh Ft. Pitt W. C. of Pittsburgh 
Oct. 10-11 Kansas City Muehlebach or Kansas 

K. C. Warehouse 
Oct. 16-17 Philadelphia (Warehouse ) Met. New York 
W. C. of Philadelphia 

Oct. 16-17 Chicago Morrison Illinois, Wisconsin 
Oct. 23-24 St. Louis ( Warehouse) Missouri 
Oct. 23-24 Springfield (Warehouse) New England 
Nov. 6-7 Des Moines Savery lowa 
Nov. 6-7. Syracuse Onondago New York State 
Nov. 7-8 Jamestown Gladstone North Dakota 
Nov. 13-14 Minneapolis Warehouse Minnesota 
Nov. 13-14 Denver Brown Palace Colorado 
Nov. 20-21 Sioux City Warehouse South Dakota, Nebraska 





Cylinder Gage Will Appeal to 
Mechanics 


The L. S. Starrett Company, Athol, 
Mass., has recently put on the market 
a Cylinder Gage which mechanics will 
welcome as a fitting addition to the line 
of precision tools this company makes 
for the motor servicing trade. This 
new gage offers several features. Prob- 
ably one of the most radical of these 
improvements is the double spring ac- 
tion which makes the gage absolutely 
non-collapsible—the gage stays where 
it is put in the cylinder. 


Each space on the dial represents 
one-thousandth of an inch and the 
slightest variation of the surface being 
tested is plainly indicated. The dial is 
mounted on a block moving at right 
angles to the sled which has two line 
contact points always’ in 
alignment with the walls of 


Henpeee rs cerenaneosarsvereosuceonenesserenernreatet 


dles which can be carried in the hollow 
handle of the gage. After the varia- 
tion of the bore has been determined, 
the diameter can be found by noting 
the reading on the dial and transfer- 
ring to an outside micrometer. 





the cylinder. The hand is 
caused to travel over the dial 
by two hardened _ contact 
points. 

Provision is made for diam- 





eters varying from 2% in. to’ |—n—_—9< 














6 in. by two adjustable han- 
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The Service 
Hardware Co., 
of Lahewood, 
Ohio, Finds Real 

Profits in Selling 
Small Household 


Essentials 


$100 a Week in Sales of Small Items 


partments of the _ Service 

Hardware Co., Lakewood, 
Ohio, is the “racket table” so named 
in derision rather than in honor of 
the familiar “racket store’ where 
clothing, hardware, groceries and 
other retailed lines are thrown in 
heaps on small tables. The “racket 
table” of this hardware store is not 
to be treated lightly however, for it 
brings in from $75 to $100 a week 
in the sales of items selling at 9 
cents, 10 cents, 15 cents, 23 cents 
and 25 cents each. 


QO’: of the most interesting de- 


A Sales Producing Table 


The table is in the rear of the 
store and is built around a stout 
supporting post which is probably 
12 in. in diameter. Jack Scheuer- 
mann and Bill Fishel, owners and 
operators, made it with the aid of 
four common kitchen tables. In the 
accompanying illustration you can 
see that these four small wooden ta- 
bles are made into one large display 
space by the use of 1-in. boards, 
which increases the area to about 
36 sq. ft., there being a perfect 6 ft. 
sq. created by the boards. 

The varied stock is placed in 
original boxes, wire baskets and 
wooden store trays. The main point 
we are told is to show the goods. 
You can almost: equip a kitchen from 
the goods shown on this table and 
you can add to the efficiency of your 


home or your garage with one com- 
plete circuit of the display. 

The inhabitants of Lakewood 
appreciate this table. It is the de- 
light of the women customers. Both 
Mr. Scheuermann and Mr. Fishel 
can quote story after story, telling 
of the woman who wanted a soap 
shaker at 9 cents, but who left $3 
in the cash register before going 
home. 

About once a week the arrange- 
ment of the stock is changed so that 
even the casual observer will not get 
accustomed to the display. Chang- 
ing the stock about suggests new 
items to the customer. If soap 
shakers are in front one week, and 
sink shovels the next and these are 
tollowed with basting spoons a week 
later, it looks different and anything 
that is different is bound to attract 
attention. 

The experiences of these Lake- 
wood merchants are the same as 
dealers in other towns have had. 
Women are born shoppers and the 
“racket table’ is just what they 
want. Some fair customers spend an 
hour looking over the miscellaneous 
items on this table. One sale leads 
to another. When the entire staff 
is busy it gives the waiting custom- 
ers something to look at. And they 
do look at it. 

Mr. Fishel believes that the price 
cards help and recommends that 
other dealers use them. People will 
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buy 9-cent articles without hesitation 
and the table itself does most of the 
selling. As every hardware dealer 
knows there are hundreds of useful 
items which would be welcomed into 
the home, but which do not always 
get in because people do not see 
them. This table solves the problem 
of stocking and displaying countless 
small items of everyday need which 
might be neglected by customers 
and salesmen alike if it were not for 
our constant helper the small goods 
table. A few leaders or bargains 
help attract attention. 


Here’s an Idea 


To mark an item 9 cents makes it 
look very cheap and desirable to a 
person who might not look twice at 
a card reading “10 cents.’’ The dime 
is a common purchase price for 
small goods. To see “9 cents” 
makes it seem like a big reduction. 

If you haven’t been using a table 
of this kind why not try it out? 
The Service Hardware Co. sells $75 
to $100 of goods a week with theirs 
and do it without effort. Not only 
does this firm use the table but the 
pillar itself has been conscripted in- 
to service. Circular shelves have 
been built about it to accommodate 
other goods and display cards from 
manufacturers have been put on the 
pillar itself. Ordinarily a pillar 1s 
wasted space and an annoyance to 
the merchant. 
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No. 15 Hand Drill 
Capacity 0 to % in. 
Spring jaw chuck. 
Malleable iron, black 
enameled frame. 
low handle contains 8 
wood boring drills. 
Handsome finish. 








No. 210 Enclosed Ratchet Bit Brace 
Ratchet and pawls completely en- 
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in the same manner. 








No. 21 Handle Adjustment Hack Saw 
Frame Has large comfortable gtip which 


Lowest priced patented handle adjust- eliminates hand cramp and gives long 
oe By gieck — te cee powerful stroke. Stock 5@ in. Hardwood 


held together when blade is not in place. handle. Perfectly balanced. 
Nickeled finish. Black enameled handles. 





No. 30% 


Ne. 27 Pistol Grip Hack Saw Frame 
ition handle perfectly 
od to give a firm, secure grip. 
Stock 11/16 in. Heavily nickeled 
and highly polished. Genuine pis- 
tol grip. 








No. 30 Adjustable Coping Saw 


Blade easily adjusted to face any po- 
sition without shifting hand and may be 


tightened by turning handle. Nickeled 
and polished with black enamel handle. 


No. 410 Plain Bit Brace 
Hardwood handle, ebony finish. 








No. 40 Easy Grip Hack Saw Frame 





Another Miniature Catalog— 
Use it in your Fall Buying 


The Miriature Catalog which we ran to aid in your Spring Buying met with 
such favorable comment and reaction that we are again presenting Pilot Tools 


We hope this Miniature Catalog will be of as much value to you as the 
previous one so evidently was. 


A trial order, if you are not already a Pilot enthusiast, will make you one. 
Send it today. Complete Catalog and Price List upon request. 


No. 125N 

Breast Drill 
jaw chuck, 
Barber Type. 
Malleable iron 
frame. Patented 
two soeet change. 
18 in. long. 


oS Gel 


No. 710 Ratchet Bit Brace 


Open ring ratchet. Hardwood head 


closed. Hardwood head and handle, Polished finish. and handle, ; ‘ 
ebony finish. Heavily nickel plated pean. ee finish. Highly 
and highly polished. : 







No. 1205 Adjustable Block Plane 
7% in. long, % in. cutter. Simple 
positive adjustment by two knurled 
thumb screws. Black enameled fin- 
ish, polished sides and bottom. 


No. 725 Can and Bottle Opener 


Non-slipping, — cutting. Tem- 
pered tool steel blade with ground 
cutting edge. Nickeled finish. One 
dozen on handsome display card. 


Consolidated Tool Works, Inc., 


No. 045 Smooth Plane 


9 in. long, 2 in. cutter. Hardwood 
handles and knobs, walnut finish. 
Body black enameled finish, other 
parts polished. 


296 Broadway, New York 














Manufacturers of 
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Washington News 
(Continued from page 68) 
summary is the comparison of ‘“cur- 

rent invisible items,” as follows: 
Inward or credit movement: 
Governmental receipts 
from foreign nations, $170,000,000 
Interest on American 
capital abroad ..... 
Freight payments re- 
ceivable on exports . 


227,000,000 


71,000,000 
$468,000,000 
Outward or debit movement: 

Government expendi- 

tures abroad ........ 29,000,000 

Interest payable on 

foreign capital in 

United States . 

Freight payable on 





100,000,000 


PDOTEE 6 < canteenas-> 64,000,000 
Immigrants’ remit - 

tances and European 

WONCE oe etas saas 400,000,000 
American tourists’ ex- 

penditures ......... 300,000,000 


$893,000,000 
Figuring the Adverse Balance 


Here we have an adverse balance 
of $425,000,000, a surprisingly large 
figure which quite upsets all pre-con- 
ceived notions of these movements. Im- 
migrants’ remittances abroad and tour- 
ists expenditures exceed all previous 
estimates, but are based on very reli- 
able data never before assembled. 

The summary next shows a favur- 
able balance in the movement of mer- 
chandise and gold and silver combined 
of $508,000,000. Deducting this credit 
from the two debits above set forth 
(capital items, $669,000,000, and cur- 
rent invisible items, $425,000,000), we 
have a final adverse balance of no less 
than $586,000,000. This is certainly 
an eye-opener in the face of an ap- 
parent favorable balance of $508,000,- 
000. 

As to Current Year 


Concerning tendencies during the cur- 
rent calendar year, Secretary Hoover 
says: 

“It is obvious that there are wide 
changes in progress in our interna- 
tional balance sheet for the year 1923 
as compared with 1922. Up to date 
there has been a balance against us on 
merchandising account instead of large 
balances in our favor. 

“There has been a continued move- 
ment against us in the current items 
of ‘invisible’ exchange. There has also 
been a much less movement in the ex- 
port of capital. Yet there has been 
a continued import of gold, despite this 
situation. The explanation of the lat- 
ter possibly lies in the fact that there 
has been a large export of our currency 
which is being held and used abroad, 
and there are some evidences that many 
countries in Europe have been increas- 
ing their open balances in the United 
States and their investments in Ameri- 
can securities. 
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“It is desirable to have an annual 
estimate of ‘invisible’ items as accurate 
as may be, and it is proposed to seek 
the same cooperation from banks and 
merchants immediately after the end 
of the current vear in the endeavor to 
again build up some comprehensive es- 
timate as to the movements during 
1923. This department is, therefore, 
anxious to secure a consideration of 
the full report, together with sugges- 
tions from financial institutions, econ- 
omists and merchants as to the method 
and material in order that succeeding 
estimates may be placed upon even a 
more definite and accurate basis.” 


Snug Favorable Balance in August 


The United States had a $38,000,000 
favorable trade balance in August. The 
Commerce Department announces that 
the total exports in August were $313,- 
000,000 and imports $275,000,000, com- 
pared with $301,774,000 and $281,376,- 
000, respectively, in August of last 
year. 

Not so favorable, however, were the 
total figures for the eight months end- 
ing with August, which were $2,650,- 
200,000 for imports and $2,561,675,000 
for exports. During the same eight 
months of last year there was a fa- 
vorable surplus of $470,979,000. 


Employment Declines, Wages Increase 


There was a small reduction in em- 
ployment with a slight increase in 
wages paid in August, according to a 
bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor. As 
compared with July, the decline in 
employment was 2/10 of 1 per cent, 
while the gain in wages paid was 7/10 
of 1 per cent. Average weekly earn- 
ings rose 9/10 of 1 per cent. 

The figures are for fifty-one manu- 
facturing industries, representing 6598 
representative establishments, with 2,- 
279,659 employees. In one week in 
August these employees received $59,- 
967.607. The same establishments in 
July reported 2,284,642 employees, 
whose weekly wages aggregated $59,- 
564.865. 

Comparing August with July, in- 
creases in employment are shown in 
twenty-two of the fifty-one establish- 
ments and increases in total wages in 
twenty-one industries. The greatest 
increases in wages were in the pottery, 
iron and steel. flour, women’s clothing 
and boots and shoes industries. The 
greatest decrease in wages were in 
machine tools, steel, shipbuilding, shirts 
and collars, and automobile tire indus- 
tries. 

Industries Reporting Increase 


Increased employment was shown for 
the flour, fertilizer, pottery, structural 
iron works, confectionery and ice cream 
and boots and shoes industries. The 
greatest decrease in employment was 
in machine tools, “due entirely to an- 
nual vacations.” The automobile tire 
industry had the next heaviest decrease. 

Comparing August, 1923, with Au- 
gust, 1922, in 2593 establishments in 
forty-two industries, there was an in- 
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crease of 15.2 per cent in employment 
in the year, an increase of 27.8 per cent 
in total wages paid, and an increase 
of 11 per cent in average weekly earn- 
ings. 

Thirty-three industries gained in em- 
ployment in the year, car building and 
repairing leading with 59.2 per cent, 
followed by foundry and machine shop 
products, electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus and supplies, woolen goods and 
iron and steel. The greatest decrease 
in employment was 18.1 per cent in 
the automobile tire industry. 

Car building and repairing increased 
in payroll totals 99.8 per cent, while 
foundry and machine-shop products, 
electrical goods and iron and steel in- 
creased more than 50 per cent in the 
year, and thirty-two industries also 
show substantial gains. 


Higher Wage Rates 


Increases in rates of wages for the 
month ended Aug. 15 were reported by 
156 establishments in thirty-eight of 
the fifty-one industries. These _in- 
creases averaged 5.2 per cent and af- 
fected 21,692 employees, or 50 per cent 
of the employees in the establishments 
concerned, and 1 per cent of all em- 
ployees reported in the fifty-one indus- 
tries. 

Twenty-five of the fifty-one indus- 


’ tries show increased per capita earn- 


ings in August, as compared with only 
ten in July. 

A combined total of reports from 
the fifty-one industries shows that 78 
per cent of the establishments report- 
ing as to their operating basis were 
working full time, 21 per cent were 
working part time while the balance 
of them were closed. 

Reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show an increase on June 
15, 1923, in all employees in Class 1 
railroads, excluding executives and offi- 
cials, of 0.9 per cent as compared with 
May 15, 1923, and an increase of 13.5 
per cent as compared with June 15, 
1922, There was a decrease in the 
monthly compensation in June, 1925, 
of 1.5 per cent, as compared with May, 
1923, and an increase of 15 per cent 
as compared with June, 1922. 


New Record in Car Loadings 


The American Railway Association 
again reported a new record in car 
loadings for the week ended Sept. 1, 
with a total of 1,092,567 cars. This 
is 22,685 more cars than the previous 
record made in the week ended Aug. 
25, and is approximately 74,000 cars 
more than the high record of 1920, es- 
tablished in the week ended Oct. 14. 

This figure exceeds by 10,000 cars 
the peak freight movement anticipated 
by the association earlier in the year, 
and is 82,000 more cars than was es- 
timated for the last week in August. 
The record also was an increase of 
168,761 cars over the same week of 
last year, and 261,279 more than for 
the same week two years ago. 

A new high record also was estat- 
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Dealers tell us the Griswold Safety Fill 
Cast Aluminum Tea Kettle sells on sight 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE. GRISWOLD 


Safety Fill 


TEA KETTLE Bosc, 


\ 


im 


OME ot our customers have written us that they 

are giving the Safety Fill Tea Kettle preference 

over all others because it has proved to be the quick- 
est selling kettle they have ever handled. 


Just put this stunning tea kettle out where the 
Christmas shoppers can see it. Nearly every woman 
who passes your store or comes into it will have seen 
our November advertisement, appearing in such 
widely read publications as The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Good Housekeeping and Woman’s Home Companion. 


With our beautiful five color cut-out display card 
and a number of Griswold Safety Fill Tea Kettles 
you can build a window display that will do a big 
profitable Christmas business for you. 


Send now for prices and information concerning 
all Griswold Kitchen Utensils. 











DON'T masta D YOUR HANDS! 


Tae oid- jeabionied 
dangeron. 
Lis the hetele le. 





Safety Fill Cast Aluminum 
TEA KETTLE 


HAT special opening for filling the Griswold Tea 
Kettle is something every woman cam appreciate! «It 
eliminates all danger from ‘painful steam burns. 

You don’t have to open the large cover just ander the 
handle which lets out a cloud of dangerous steam. Simply 
press your thumb on the knob in front. and fill the kettle 
through the special operjng. 

Besides this exclusively Griswold feature, this cast 
aluminum tea kettle possesses other important superier- 
ities -—-extra large flat bottom insuring quick heating ; 
straight edge across front of bottom giving firm base to 
rest on when kettle is tipped for pouring ; low, always 
cogl, ebonized handle. relieving wrist strain; and large. 
swing-hinge cover. The sturdiness of Griswold cast 
aluminum is such that even if you forget and leave the 
kettle on the fire after it has boiled dry, it will resist 
several hours of this torture without injury, 

Griswold Cast Aluminum, Tea, Kettles. ate so good- 
ve te looking that they make delightful ‘Christmas gifts: If 

your dealer camot supply thenp, write direct to’ us’ for 
names of dealers who can. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. Dept. —_, Erie, Penna., U. SA. 
Vakers of Cast lrow and Cast Aluminum Extra Finished Cooking Utensils, Waffle 
trons, Food Choppers, Safety Fill Tra Kettles, Bole Ovens and Gas Hot Plates. 


» 








THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO., Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 


Makers of Cast Iron and Cast Aluminum Extra Finished Cooking Utensils, Waffle 
Irons, Food Choppers, Safety Fill Tea Kettles, Bolo Ovens and Gas Hot Plates. 
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lished in the number of cars loaded 
with merchandise and miscellaneous 
freight, considered by many as a crite- 
rion of general business conditions. 
The total in this classification amounted 
to 622,710 cars. This was an increase 
of 16,605 cars over the preceding week. 

This is the twelfth week this year 
that the million car loading mark has 
been passed, and in eight of the twelve 
weeks the total exceeded the record 
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established during the week of Oct. 
14, 1920. 

Divided into districts, the greatest 
increase over the corresponding week 
of last year was shown in the South- 
ern district, where the loadings were 
19.6 per cent greater, while the Eastern 
district reported an increase of 18.7 
per cent, and the Western district was 
17.3 per cent. 

Loadings of grain and grain products, 
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which showed 54,604 were 346 cars less 
than the week before, but 659 more 
than the same week of last year. Live 
stock loadings were 2788 more than the 
week before. Ore loadings and coke 
loadings were slightly greater 

Despite the high rate in car load- 
ings, the railroads were able to pro- 
vide a surplus of 66,559 cars, accord- 
ing to the reports for the last week in 
August. 


Forty Years of Hardware 


waukee to join Tom and help him sell sporting goods. 
He was informed at the register when he inquired for 
Tom that Mr. Dymond could be found in the base- 
ment. This salesman wandered downstairs. Finally, 


seeing a light under the door of a 


on this door. It was opened. The room was full of 


(Continued from page 54) 


room, he tapped 


text in Exekiel, xiii-6, and the text is, ‘It’s fine to fly 
but it’s h—I to light!’” Then Mr. Finch proceeded 
to give the men present some golden advice. I wish 
this talk had been taken down in shorthand. It was 
an epic that the world will always miss. I met Finch 
this year and his Rabelaisian stories have lost none 


smoke and crowded with traveling salesmen. They 
were all exceedingly interested in a game of faro and 
Tom, in his shirt sleeves, was dealer. However, this 
was Saturday night, and you can rest assured that 
Tom never allowed his ability to deal to interfere with 
his hardware sales. Of course Tom since those days 
has got religion, and I hear that today he is a deacon 
in one of the leading churches of St. Paul. 

Another demigod of those days was J. M. Thomp- 
son, who traveled in Minnesota. I remember a num- 
ber of times helping him get out his line of samples. 
He always traveled with a trunk full of padlock sam- 
ples. It was one of J. M. T.’s principles that no sales- 
man could sell the right kind of goods or many of 
them unless he carried samples. I learned this lesson 
from J. M. T. and I used it very profitably, not only 
in my own experience in after years, but also when I 
became a sales manager in charge of a large force of 
salesmen. J. M. T. taught me to show samples. 
He said you could always hold a customer’s attention 
if you could get him to handle your samples. After- 
ward Mr. Thompson became the proprietor of a whole- 
sale hardware house in Owatonna, Minn., and last 
year I had the pleasure of meeting him on a visit to 
Minneapolis. Later in this story in its appropriate 
place I wish to tell of a letter written by E. C. Sim- 
mons to J. M. Thompson which had a decided effect 
not only upon Mr. Thompson’s life but also upon my 
own. 

Occasionally I would see F. J. Semple of Texas. 
Mr. Semple was a very handsome man of aristocratic 
bearing. Somehow it always seemed to me that he 
was out of place as a salesman. He wrote a beautiful 
hand and it was a joy as stock clerk to get out his 
orders. 

The Veteran Salesman 

Then there was H. M. Finch, the veteran salesman 
of the Simmons Hardware Co., who lived and still 
lives in Austin, Texas. Mr. Finch is one of the 
greatest salesmen I have ever known. No salesman 
ever held his trade the way he did. He also wrote 
a beautiful hand and his orders were a joy and a de- 
light to the stock clerk to fill. I remember that Mr. 
Finch made one of the most illuminating sales talks 
I ever heard given at a salesmen’s convention. When 
called upon, he rose in his place and said: “Like a 
preacher, I will speak from a text. You can find my 


of their piquancy. 

Then, of course, there was that courtly gentleman, 
William Enders from Dallas, Texas. I am not going 
to write about him here. I am going to save him for 
a special chapter later in the story. 

I have before me as I write a list of seventy-six. 
salesmen traveling for the Simmons Hardware Co. 
in the early eighties. I regret to say that of this list 
thirty-seven have passed to that bourne from which 
no traveler returns. Just one less than one-half of the 
entire list have passed away in the last forty years. 

Later in this story I will refer to other salesmen— 
for instance, repeating the oft-told tale of when Frank 
M. Baldwin, now the president of the Baldwin Tool 
Works, Parkersburg, W. Va., and the writer went to 
Havana and cleaned up with phenomenal sales of cop- 
per bull rings at less than cost. That story must be 
embalmed in this history. Since I told it years ago I 
frequently meet hardware men—strangers—who will 
say to me, “Oh, you are the ma who sold the bull 
rings in Havana,” and I am »~velled to admit that 
with the help of Frank Baliwin we did sell a few 
thousand dozen at less than cost; but I see right here 
that I’ must be careful in keeping all the incidents of 
this story in their chronological order. 

Back to the stock clerk days—at Christmas time the 
salesmen would come in, and they were sent upstairs 
to help us take inventory. Now, as I remember—and 
strange as it may appear—these salesmen actually did 
get down on time in the morning and they actually 
did do a lot of dirty work in cleaning out shelves, 
counting and entering goods. In after years I tried 
on my own account to use salesmen on inventory and 
the heads of the various departments reported to me 
they were more of a nuisance than a help—would not 
get down on time, made a lot of mistakes and laughed, 
joked and told so many stories that none of the regu- 
lar employees could work. Has the character of 
salesmen changed? 

Mr. Simmons’ sons, who were then schoolboys, 21s0 
turned up during the holidays to work in stock. Now 
they were active youngsters and worked hard, but I 
have often wondered whether it ever occurred to them 
that it was somewhat unusual for so many boxes to 
unexpectedly fall on their heads by accident. I am 
afraid the society of the “Sons of Rest” was overly 
active at times! 


Reading matter continued on page 90 
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Merely wiping RADITE Won't-Rust Irons with a cloth keeps them 
bright and new all the time. Buffing on the emery wheel is unnecessary. 
Thus the exact weight, balance, and “feel” of these clubs is forever re- 


tained, 


Golfers everywhere are finding that these clubs answer a long-felt need 
and Dealers who are already handling them are cashing in big. If you are 
not one of these, better write us for special folder and further facts now. 
The time is ripe to take advantage of a fine opportunity. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1829 DAYTON, OHIO 





Dealers Should Cash in Now on 
RADITE Won'-Rust Irons 


Neither rain, locker moisture, sea air—nor dampness in any form—will 
have the least effect upon our RADITE Clubs. RADITE isa rustless metal 
all the way through. It is not just a plating that wears off. 
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The Phillip Gross Hardware & Supply Co., 
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mechanics’ eyes by sampling precision tools on panels 


Feature Precision Tools and Make 
the Mechanic a Steady Customer 


TORKMEN and artisans who 
W use precision tools daily in- 
sist on the very best, and 
when it comes to buying other things 
they pick quality rather than quan- 
tity. Uniformity is attained because 
of the use of precision and precise 
methods. A large majority of work- 
men who must be exact in their work- 
manship buy their supplies from a 
hardware store. 
A carpenter, a bricklayer or the 
man who puts in concrete must be 


exact in his work. The machinist and 
mechanic gain their success and bus- 
iness reputation by the precision of 
their work. Usually these mén use 
considerable hardware in addition to 
the tools of their trades and hard- 
ware dealers know that it is useless 
to sell them anything but the best. 
Consequently this class of trade is 
of the “gilt-edge” variety. 

Many hardware dealers varry pre- 
cision tools because of the trade it 
will bring them in other lines. This 


applies more particularly to smaller 
communities where there is little 
manufacturing and few artisans. 
However, the modern garage is bhe- 
coming a small machine shop within 
itself and even in rural districts, pre- 
cision tools are now being demanded 
by an ever-increasing number of 
people. 

In the larger towns, where there 
are many mechanics and artisans, 
hardware dealers are always in a 
position to supply the fine tools. The 
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Symmetry te the underlying keynote of this precision tool display of the Vonnegut Hardware Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Reading matter continued on page 92 
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FALL ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 





Commencing October 8th, “Universal” Electric Heater adver- 
tisements will appear weekly in a large list of city newspapers 
blanketing the whole United States, reaching over 6,500,000 peo- 
ple each issue. 
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Tie in with this big fall campaign during October by running 
the free electros or mats of dealer tie-in advertisements in your 
own local paper. 


Beautiful New Window Trim Free 


A three piece “Universal” Electric Heater Window Trim and Display 
Card, lithographed in three colors, together with attractive folders, car 
cards and other sales helps will be gladly furnished, upon request. 
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Sign your name and address below— 
tear out this coupon and send it to us—for 
free broadside giving full information 
about the campaign. 
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LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
New Britain, Conn, 
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Dear Sirs:— 


PRORHRIAGRERRRASabaceshdauteeal 


Please send me free broadside describing in 
full your Fall: Electric Heater Advertising 
Campaign. 

Very truly yours, 
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THE TRADE MARK KNOWN IN EVERY HOME 
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Both Hot Air and Hot Water 
Heating Systems Used 


Automatic Ventilation. Moisture 
and Heating Regulation. RELIABLE 
dealers find the Reliable Incubators 
most satisfactory and profitable to 
sell for several reasons: 1: Our com- 
plete line of various sizes, both heat- 
ing systems, to meet every need. 2: 
Best materials, construction and 
workmanship. 3: Ease of operation 
and possessing every convenience of 
modern incubation. 4: Maintains a 
positive uniformity of temperature 
with a constant even circulation of 
pure, fresh air. 5: Correct heating and 
hatching temperature and moisture 
in all climates. 6: Double enclosure 
heating system utilizes heat from 
lamp in two ways—an absolute guar- 
antee against sudden chills. 7: Has 
an abundant nursery space. 


7 s ; 

RELIABLE Standard 

Blue Flame Hover 
The Leader of them all. A wick- 
less, oil heated Colony Hover. 1924 
pattern made to meet 
every demand of poul- 
trymen—largeorsmall. 
Fully explained in the 
Reliable Sales book. 
An unusual seller. 


RELIABLE 
Standard 
Coal 
Burner 
Colony 
Brooder 


using our own brooder stove with im- 
proved feed pouch, increasing coal capa- 
city. Burns both hard and soft coal with 
equal success. Accurate and dependable 
heating regulation. Self cleaning. No 
clogging. Self ventilating canopy, main- 
taining pure, fresh, warm air, insuring 
healthy chicks. The Dealer’s Favorite. 
Our RELIABLE Incuba- 
tors, Brooders, Hovers, Poul- 
try Appliances and Fix- 
tures are backed by our 
positive guarantee. 
43 years at it 
Write tonight for the 
RELIABLE Sales Book, 
Dealer Terms and Prices. 
Your salesmen will be 
greatly helped by our 
literature. ’ 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO @ 
~ 2. 2808 Chi jut 


B 
Stove 


J WiMyers, Pres. 





Reliable Because right 
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two illustrations, one from the Von- 
negut Hardware Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., and the other from the Gross 
Hardware Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
show how these dealers go after the 
high class tool trade. 

If an artisan or mechanic can ob- 
tain the fine, high-grade tools he 
neds for his work he will also secure 
other hardware needed in his busi- 
ness and around his home from the 
man who supplies him with the tools 
with which he makes his living. 

A dealer who tries to sell an ex- 
pert workman something that is not 
of the best quality does him an injus- 
tice and opens the way for the com- 
petitor to take not only this business 
but all the rest the customer will 
place in time. Artisans and mechan- 
ics will judge you and your store by 
the class of tools you sell. That is 
one line they know, and probably 
know better than the average dealer. 

A definite attempt to win this class 
of trade means quality business to 
any merchant. It also means a high 
standing in the minds of the people 
who know and use tools. If it is 
necessary to stock the best of pre- 
cision tools it should pay the dealer 
many times over in the increased 
business in other lines. There is 


little excuse in letting this high-class 
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trade get the impression that you do 
not carry the material they use. It 
means business for your competitor 
or a mail order to an out-of-town 
firm, 

The Vonnegut and Gross firms 
have impressed upon the minds of 
the artisans that they carry the qual- 
ity merchandise they need. Conse- 
quently these firms enjoy a reputa- 
tion in the minds of the specialists 
that means not only profits on the 
precision lines but increased business 
in other departments. 

The working man of today has his 
automobile, and of course he buys 
accessories. He works around the 
house and this means that he has 
need of tools, saws, concrete workers’ 
tools and trowels. He knows consid- 
erable about electricity and accord- 
ingly buys the electrical sundries, 
He can do the little plumbing jobs 
and frequently buys fittings, boilers, 
heaters, etc. 

All things considered, the work- 
man of today represents a tremen- 
dous buying power and his patron- 
age usually goes where he buys the 
high class tools he uses in his work. 
Make your store the headquarters 
for workmen, artisans and mechanics 
by carrying the tools they need in 
their respective trades. 





Tires May Be Replaced on New 
Overland Coaster Wagon Wheel 


Believing that a well built coaster 
wagon should outlast any rubber tire 
that can be placed upon its wheels, 
Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co., manufacturer 
of the Overland Coaster Wagon, Har- 
vard, Ill., has provided a riew wheel 
which can be taken apart to reverse the 
tires for additional wear or replace 
them when they become worn. Two 
heavy, 18 gage dises are held together 
by the cold rolled steel hub of this 
wheel. This hub is threaded at both 
ends so that either of the two large nuts 
which hold the discs in place may be 
removed with a wrench. Then the tire 
can be reversed for additional wear or 
replaced with a new one and the wheel 
put together again, the % in. cold 
rolled steel bearings being held in a 
container independent of the wheel it- 
self and the large brilliantly nickeled 
hub cap locked on to the wheel with a 
washerlike lock that fits under one of 
the nuts. The tire, a full inch in diam- 
eter, is cut 3 in. over length. This gives 
plenty of compression in the rubber to 
keep it from gaping at the joint where 
the ends come together. The Overland 
wagon, which is one of several items in 
the Overland line of wheeled goods, has 
retained channel steel arch construction 
below the box. The striking appearance 
of the new wheels has given the wagon 
an entirely new look which is said to 
have greatly increased its popularity 
and sale. 


New “Red Seal” Headset for DX 
Radio Reception 


“A headset designed not for a high 
rating in ohms, but to produce maxi- 
mum results,” is the description of the 
new “Red Seal” Headset of the Man- 
hattan Electrical Co., Inc., 17 Park 


Place, New York, N. Y. Ohms were en- 
tirely neglected, but the impedence, 
matching that of the vacuum tubes, is 
approximately 25,000 ohms at 1000 
cycles. 

In addition to responding unusually 
well to weak signals, the Red Seal gives 
clear, distinct response to strong ones. 
No “chattering” is possible, while the 
— is entirely free from “pe- 
riod.” 


Case and caps are of red bakelite. 
The headbands are covered with red 
moulded rubber, making the instrument 
very comfortable and easy to adjust. 
The Red Seal is a quality instrument, 
very handsome in its appearance. 








